


When it comes to wagons, nobody swings like Ford. 


FORD WAGONS 


FORD DIVISION 


Here’s the perfect combination of prestige and 
practicality. LTD comfort and luxury, plus the 
conveniences and features that have made Ford 
wagons America’s best sellers. Standard equip- 
ment includes power front disc brakes, lockable 
below deck storage, and load space that will 
accommodate 4x8 building panels flat on the 
floor with the door gate closed and. of course. 
Ford’s quiet ride. The new LTD wagon, 
elegant new companion of the LTD Country 
Squire. See it at your Ford Dealer’s soon. 

Options shown include, new recreation table, power Mini -Vent 
windows, electric rear window defroster, deluxe bumper group, 
deluxe wheel covers, and white sidewall tires, LTD Brougham: 
vinyl roof; LTD Wagon: luggage rack and convenience group- 


Now you can get a wagon with the interior 
comfort and luxury of an LTD combined with 
classic LTD styling. 

The closer you look, the better we look. 






Most people don’t want to hear 
about life insurance, yet 
almost every family owns some. 


New York Life hopes you know why. 


Compared to a new car or two weeks in Europe, 
life insurance doesn't sound very exciting. 

Yet 86% of all families do own at least one life 
insurance policy. 

Why? 

Basic financial security. Life insurance is the 
soundest way— often the only way— to guarantee 
that your wife and children will have the money to 
live decently if you should die. 

The moment you own a policy, you've guaran- 


teed them cash. For food on the table. For college. For 
paying off the mortgage. You've guaranteed that your 
family's future is more secure. 

No one is better prepared than a New York Life 
Agent to help you provide this basic 
financial security for your family. 

So don't turn a deaf ear to him. 

I le has what you need. Hear him out. C 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 

NewYbfk Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y. 10010. Life, health and Croup Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 




Every all-aluminum can in the bever- 
age aisle of your local supermarket 
can be recycled and remade into 
another aluminum can. It's being done 
right now at Alcoa. 

And when you recycle aluminum, you 
save energy. It takes only 5 percent 
of the energy it takes to make it the 
first time. 

Once it's made, it can be recycled 
repeatedly, at a tremendous saving 
in energy. 


There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens with 
a snap, has high scrap value and can 
be recycled repeatedly. It's plentiful, 
too. 

And because it's also good economics 
to recycle aluminum, Alcoa wilt pay 
as much as 10 cents a pound for 
all-aluminum cans, from any 


established reclamation center. 

Alcoa is doing something to help 
conserve our natural resources. We 
would like to tell you more about it. 
Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. 

We’ll also send you a list of America's 
aluminum can reclamation centers. 
Aluminum Company of America, 
819-T Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


0ALCOA 
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Next week 

CAN ONE MAN win the U.S. 
Open twice on the same course? 
Well, it happened in 1905, and 
now Dan Jenkins is at Oak- 
mont to see if Jack Nicklaus 
can repeat his 1962 victory. 

COCKED FOR THE HALF at 
the AAU championships are 
Olympic champion Dave Wot- 
tle and Rick Wohlhuter, the 
new world-record holder at 
880 yards. Ron Reid reports. 

A SMASHUP almost ended 
Dan Gerber's life and then he 
began to assimilate the lesson : 
the poet is no less happy than 
the hero. A personal mem- 
oir by a onetime race driver. 


© 1973 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 



If you don’t have it, you can’t fake it. 



What's Genuine? Genuine is the vodka that’s won 33 medals 
for excellence. Genuine is the way it’s distilled : 
meticulously, in 7 stages. Genuine is the delicious drink 
you make with it. Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka. 


VODKA • DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • 80 AND 100 PROOF • BY WOLFSCHMIDT • LAWRENCE8URG, INDIANA 
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Eighty-one-ycar-old Lifeguard Jim Ha- 
vender (page 36) is happiest under 
water and is given to speaking respect- 
fully to a plant called the sea rocket. 
"A good example of the kind of peo- 
ple I like." says Staff Writer Roy Blount 
Jr. “People with minds of their own. 
People who not only are strange." he 
continues, gathering momentum and 
speaking with a sort of energetic gloom, 
"but who also take being strange in 
their stride. Connie Mack was strange. 
Adam was strange. Nobody should be 
upset about it." 

Well, some are and some aren't, but 
the interesting thing about Blount is 
that he himself does not strike one as a 
bit strange, even sitting there in an of- 
fice which looks like nothing so much 
as Jonathan Winters' TV attic: books 
double-ranked on shelves: pictures of 
porpoises playing football: clippings 
like the one in which a tornado victim 
is quoted as saying. "The good Lord 
was good to us, fatality-wise": a group 
photo with Lester Maddox, Sloppy 
Floyd and another public servant of the 
state of Georgia performing some cer- 
emony involving a fat boy, a pocket 
knife, an ax handle and a rubber chick- 
en; three identical postcards of a 
woman posing behind a 44-pound cab- 
bage, all sent him (the postcards, not 
the woman and the cabbage J by a friend 
in the fried-chicken business in Alas- 
ka; an Andy Etchebarren match cover 
autographed by that enduring eedys- 
iast. Blaze Starr: a stuffed raven: a 
stuffed puffin and several different 
kindsof hats. And that is not a sixteenth 
of it. 

How docs a man end up with an of- 
fice like this? "The very first things I 
remember," says Blount, trying to help, 
“are the textures that I grew up with 
in Decatur, Ga. Like the feel of the lit- 
tle sprigs of grass between the squares 
of the sidewalk. And I seemed to spend 
a whole lot of time stepping on bees — 
by accident — so the bottom of my foot 
would swell up and be convex." 

When not all swollen up from step- 
ping on bees, Roy played third base in 
the Little League. "1 had a good throw- 
ing arm. and I could stop ground balls 
with my chest," he says, convictions 



THE BIRO QN THE RIGHT IS A RAVEN 


that later led to his becoming, as he 
modestly puts it, "the founder and spir- 
itual leader of the SI softball team. Our 
first game was against The Dick Cuvet! 
Show. I wrote and challenged them lie- 
cause Cavelt said on the air how awful 
his team was. They beat us. Then wc 
played Oh! Calcutta! I wrote a note full 
of double-entendres, challenging them, 
and this guy called back and talked a 
lot about naked ladies, but the team 
turned out to be a bunch of stagehands 
and they beat the whey out of us." 

Blount's Little League career ended 
in the eighth grade; in the I Oth an Eng- 
lish teacher turned him on to writing. 
It was she who introduced him to Flan- 
nery O’Connor. "I visited her on her 
farm, where she surrounded herself 
with peacocks and donkeys and wrote 
about traveling salesmen stealing wom- 
en's wooden legs. She is my hero." 
Blount says. "It was Flannery O'Con- 
nor who said. ‘Whenever I'm asked 
why Southern writers particularly have 
a penchant for writing about freaks, I 
say it is because we are still able to rec- 
ognize one.' And feel pretty much on 
his side," Blount adds. 

As for the future, it gives one pause 
to hear Roy announce, "I feel that I 
am just beginning to come into my 
own." God only knows, in Blount's 
case, what that may turn out to mean, 
but at least one can be sure he will write 
about it wonderfully well. 
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The front-wheel drive Subaru. 
Did we design it with the fuel 
shortage in mind? 


It sure seems that way, doesn’t it? 

Some Subaru owners have written us claiming more 
than thirty miles per gallon. 

On the average, the Subaru gets around twenty-five 
miles per gallon on regular. 

The U.S. Bureau of Highways tells us the national 
average for gas mileage is about 1 3.5 per gallon. 

This means that Subaru, with its Quadrozontal Engine, 
gets almost twice the national average. 

And in some cases even more. 

That’ s our story. ‘ 

How’s your mileage these days? ~ 

ri . Front Drive 

Subaru 




For your nearest dealer call 800-447-4700 In Illinois. 800-322-4400 Subaru automobiles priced from $2 397 Pius dealer prep freight state and 
local faxes, if'any Manufactured by Fuji Heavy Industries. Tokyo. Japan Imported by Subaru of America, Inc . Pennsauken. New Jersey 08109 


If you owned your own 
distillery you’d probably try to 
make Old Fitzgerald. 


If you owned your own distillery, you 
wouldn’t mind spending a little extra 
time and money to make a truly prime 
Bourbon. 

If you were making it for 
yourself you wouldn’t cut con 
ners or take short cuts. You 
would use the best ingredients 
money can buy. 

You’d age your handmade 
sour mash Bourbon for seven 
lazy years and check it 
almost every day. 

When your Bourbon is 
ready it would be truly 




distinctive with a flavor all its own. 
And quality that can only happen 
when you make a product for your 
own enjoyment. 

You might even call your 
Bourbon Prime. For it surely 
would be. 

If you don’t own your own 
distillery you might enjoy our 
Bourbon. We call our Bourbon 
Prime. Prime Old Fitzgerald. 
It’s well made, wellagedand 
Well worth the price. 

We’d like to share some 
with you. 



X 


OLD FITZGERALD 

Prime Bourbon 86.8 proof. Old Fitzgerald Distillery, Inc. Estab. 1849, Louisville, Kentucky. 




faraway 
from it al 


Far from the noisy crowd of Chicago radio 
commercial clutter ... all the way over at 1390 AM or 
107.5 FM ... an oasis for advertisers’ messages, too, 
with a maximum of 12 commercial units per hour. 

Chicago’s only 24 hour am-fm 
good music station 


CH2 



I low lo have money in (he bank 
without depositing one red cent 


Harrowing /nonet/ becomes practically painless 
when you qualify Jor a line of credit at LaSalle. 


No matter how good your credit is, 
if you’re like most of us, you shrink 
a little at the thought of the questions 
you have to answer and the forms 
you have to fill in to qualify for a loan. 

With a line of credit at La Salle 
National Bank, you only have to do 
it once. You answer a few questions, 
fill in one form. 

If you qualify, La Salle sets up a 
line of credit for you. This will range 
from $500 to $5,000 depending upon 
your needs and income. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Once you qualify, 
you approve your ou n bank loans 
A line of credit at La Salle is like hav- 


ing hundreds of extra dollars in the 
bank. There are two ways you can 
draw on this cash reserve: 

1. Write yourself a loan by writ- 
ing a check— Write a check on your 
La Salle checking account. If there 
isn’t enough money in your account 
to cover the check, La Salle will auto- 
matically loan you the amount needed 
up to your full line of credit in units 
of $100. 

2. Send us a “ Make me a loan” 
card— When you qualify for your 


line of credit you will be given a sup- 
ply of “Make me a loan” cards with 
self-addressed postpaid envelopes. 
Just fill in the amount you need on 
the card, fill in your name, address, 
and checking account number, and 
La Salle will deposit the amount you 
need in your checking account. 

As you repay your loan, your line 
of credit automatically renews itself. 
Whether you ever plan to borrow 
money or not, it pays to qualify for 
a La Salle line of credit so you’ll al- 
ways have a cash reserve to draw on 
if you ever need it. 


Let Salle ...the hank on the move 

LaSalle National Bank. Banking Headquarter*, 135 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago, III. 60690 • Phono 443 2500 
Jackson-Wacker Walk-in. Drive-In Facility at 335 West Jackson Blvd . Phone 443-2880 • Member F.D.I.C. 



Black Russian. What an intriguing idea. 

A mood in a glass. So simply achieved. An ounce of Kahlua, 
two ounces of vodka, rocks. Perfect before or after dinner. . . 
the theatre ... or anything at all. 

For all manner of intriguingly different Kahlua ideas, send for 
our recipe book. Our treat. Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof "Jules Berman & Assoc , 116 No Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 



SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


THE SKULKERS 

According to the New Jersey Bureau of 
Wildlife Management, the average hunt- 
er spends more than S700 on travel and 
equipment for each deer he kills legally. 
Poaching deer is cheaper, and profitable. 
Poached venison is vastly less expensive 
than beef, pork or lamb bought at in- 
flated supermarket prices, but it is going 
up, too. 

One Pennsylvania poacher, who kills 
deer to fill orders and has been doing so 
for a quarter of a century, used to get 
SI 0 for a deer of average size. Now his 
price has gone up to SI 5. •’Where else 
can you buy 90 pounds of meat for SI 5?" 
he asks. Since September, he estimates, 
he has killed 40 deer and cither eaten or 
sold the lot. 

The reason the poacher succeeds where 
the honest hunter fails is that the poach- 
er is undeterred by laws regulating sea- 
sons, he hunts at night by jacklight and, 
in New Jersey for example, he has to con- 
tend with a mere 35 wardens policing 
three million acres of deer range. Poach- 
ing with powerful flashlights is so easy 
in some areas, conservation officers have 
demonstrated, that a deer can be spot- 
ted every three or four minutes. Fines, 
usually SI 00 to S300 for first offense, are 
too trivial a deterrent. 

Confiscation of weapons might be a 
partial answer, but that is not yet on the 
lawbooks. 

HIGH PRICE OF MUSCLE 

It has a strange sound, coming from the 
executive director of the Canadian Foot- 
ball League Players' Association, but 
Gerry Patterson, who also is agent for 
many individual athletes, says that man- 
agement in professional sport should 
take steps to halt the upward spiraling 
salaries of players. 

The average player's salary in the Na- 
tional Hockey League, Patterson said at 
a Toronto sports seminar, is approaching 
S42.000, and in the National Football 
League it is S28,000, in the Canadian 
Football League Si 6,000, in the National 


Basketball Association S50.500, in major 
league baseball $32,000. 

"My personal opinion is that salaries 
are going to have to level off and I think 
we're approaching that point now-," said 
Patterson. "I do think weall have tocon- 
sider what is happening to sport gener- 
ally with this high level. 

"Profit is not a four-letter word. We 
have to have clubs making money to have 
sports continue at a profitable level." 

THE WELL-BALANCED BOOK 

On the eve of the English Derby at Ep- 
som Downs — which was reported, inci- 
dentally, to have attracted a million spec- 
tators scattered over a vast area— Wil- 
liam Hill, a leading English bookmaker, 
had a most interesting ante-post book. 

I f one of four horses out of t he 25 start- 
ing were to win, Hill's stood to lose 
amounts ranging from £21,951 for a 
Ksar victory to a mere £4,524 for a win 
by Sea Pigeon. Victory by any of the oth- 
er 21 horses would have resulted in a 
handsome profit for the book. 

As it turned out, Morston, a 25-to-l 
outsider, broke through in the final fur- 
long and Hill's had to pay out £6,250 to 
someone who had wagered £250 on him. 
That was the biggest single wager laid on 
Morston. Other individual bets , losers, 
went as high as £1,000, and would have 
paid as high as 10 to I on Ksar and 100 
to I on Sea Pigeon. 

With Morston the winner. Hill's came 
out ahead by £44,202, establishing once 
more that you can beat a race but not of- 
ten the bookies. 

HOW TO PICK A PRESIDENT 

Sports fans sometimes wonder how those 
in authority in the fun and games field 
happened to be picked for their jobs. In 
the case of Roger Rousseau, president 
and commissioner-general of Montreal's 
1976 Summer Olympics, there is no mys- 
tery. He was picked by a computer. Or 
so he says. 

At the time that he was chosen, Rous- 
seau was Canadian ambassador in Cam- 


eroon, West Africa, far from Montreal. 

"When Mayor Drapcau asked the Ca- 
nadian government for a man for this 
job,” he explained, "he said he wanted 
someone youngish [Rousseau is 52], ex- 
perienced in economics, bi- or trilingual 
and with a French name. 

"This data was all fed into a comput- 
er in Ottawa— and I came out.” 

AN ASSIST FOR BAMBI 

Golf's birdie of the year, up to now, has 
been registered by Carl G. Cassel of Pal- 
myra, Pa. Cassel had the help of a friend- 
ly two-point buck deer. 

The golfer's second shot landed 1 2 feet 
from the pin at the par-4, 390-yard 9th 
green at Manada Golf Club. The deer, 
which had been following golfers around 



the course for a week, receiving hand- 
outs of salt and sugar, used his nose to 
nudge the ball a foot or so closer to the 
hole. 

What Rule of Golf applied in such a 
situation? Cassel could find none and 
stroked the ball into the cup for a 3. He 
should have moved it back to where the 
deer's nose touched it. 

DUCKS AND DRAKES IN MARYLAND 

There is a new waterfowl feeding law in 
Maryland, which previously had none. 
It conflicts with federal regulations and 
it is sure to drive the duck and goose 
hunter out of his rig. 


continued 




II you're going to 
Huy radial (ires, 
wouldn’t you leel more 



DURASTEEL RADIAL? 



When you drive on radial tires. 
You’re going to gain a wonderful 
new driving and handling experi- 
ence. 

But remember, just as there are 
degrees of quality among conven- 
tional tires, so there are variances 
in quality among radials. 

Some radial tires have no steel 
belts at all. Some have only one. 
The Delta Durasteel has two strong 
belts of flexible steel cord for safety 
and mileage. 

The Delta Durasteel Radial Tire 
offers high quality at a moderate 
price. 



SCORECARD continued 

Federal regulations ban baiting, which 
is defined as the feeding of migratory 
birds to lure them within hunting range. 
The bait need not be near enough to the 
shooting area to make it possible to shoot 
the birds while they are feeding: if the 
bait is placed in such a manner that it 
even induces birds to fly near gunning 
sifes while going to and from the baited 
area, the feds contend that that is a vi- 
olation. The regulations make no men- 
tion of a distance between the location 
of the bait and the shooting site. All that 
must be proved is that the birds were in- 
fluenced by the presence of bait. 

But the new Maryland law allows the 
feeding of waterfowl at a distance of 400 
yards or more from a shooting site. Ar- 
guments pro included the contention that 
waterfowl should be fed because natural 
food is in short supply and that the re- 
sultant kill would be negligible. 

Maybe so, but Clark Bavin, who is 
chief of enforcement for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, while "analyzing" 
the Maryland law, said that "the federal 
law still prevails . . . and is supreme in 
such matters." 

In fact, a Maryland hunter has been 
found guilty in federal court of placing 
bait 1 ,237 measured yards from a shoot- 
ing site. Another case involved a distance 
of 800 yards. 

Sherley Ewing, a waterfowl hunter 
who promoted support for the new state 
law, says that it will do much to solve a 
crop depredation problem caused by wa- 
terfowl. But Willie J. Parker, chief of en- 
forcement for Maryland's FWS, checked 
his files and found only one complaint 
concerning crop damage inflicted by wa- 
terfowl during hunting seasons. 

ATTENTION BOBBY RIGGS 

Watching a golfing couple teeing off at 
Riverside Municipal Golf Course in 
Portland, Maine, John Flaherty, a brash 
18-year-old, observed that he could do 
the nine holes in less than 50 strokes. Us- 
ing a putter. He had two instant bets. 

It was 7:10p.m., with darkness not too 
far off. The course was all but afloat from 
a long, damp spring and the weather was 
a mixture of mist and rain. 

Flaherty took a 7 on the I st hole, while 
his opponents smirked. He did get a par 
on the 2nd but achieved a triple bogey 6 
on the 3rd. Then he began banging his 
tee shots 1 80 yards with natural fade. He 
found only two traps, both of which were 
shallow enough for him to escape with 
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little damage, and he played holes five 
through nine 6-4-4-5-6. Forty-five min- 
utes after departure he was back in the 
clubhouse with a 46. And money. 

Flaherty had been practicing using his 
putter as a driver for some time, it turned 
out. 

ANOTHER NAME WOULD SMELL 

Parents do like to give their children nice- 
sounding names and, after waiting eight 
years for a son, the parents of Alan Gal- 
lagher, California Angel third baseman, 
christened him with every name both of 
them liked. It came out Alan Mitchell 
Edward George Patrick Henry Galla- 
gher. 

His teammates call him Dirty Al. 

THE OPPOSITE FIELD 

The effects of the Little League program 
on immature youngsters who are unable 
to endure the stresses of competition and 
the pangs of defeat have long been de- 
plored. Now comes a man with creden- 
tials in sport and psychiatry with sugges- 
tions as to how the problem can be 
alleviated. 

He is Dr. Thomas Johnson, San Di- 
ego child psychiatrist and onetime Little 
League player, manager and umpire. Dr. 
Johnson thinks well ot the benefits to be 
derived from Little League baseball, and 
his ideas, previously expressed to a Lit- 
tle League convention, have now been 
put in pamphlet form for distribution to 
League presidents. 

For one thine. Dr. Johnson says, when 
a boy comes home in tears after com- 
mitting errors and helping thereby to lose 
a game, the best thing to say to him may 
be nothing at all. 

"There are parents who react with 
anger and that’s destructive," he says. 
"But saying ‘There’s always next year,’ 
or ’It's just a ball game' might be of lit- 
tle value, too, to someone who’s just lost. 
It’s like saying, when a child's dog dies, 
‘We'll get you another dog.' That's su- 
perficial and almost cruel. When your 
own dog dies there is no other dog. In 
the same way. a child needs to have his 
loss taken seriously. Minimizing of pain 
is not helpful." 

What the parent should do, he ex- 
plains, is first of all to listen and "find 
out what level of sadness the child feels. 

"Having someone who understands is 
so helpful. Time will take care of the 
rest." 

And Litdc League competition is use- 
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SONY AND MATRIMONY 

There's blues on Joany's Sony. 

There's Vida Blue on Tony's Sony. 

Thanks to the pillow speakers, it works 
out fine. 

Our Sony C-770 has other aids to 
marital peace. 

Black light digits you can see with your 
eyes half open. A day- and -date calendar. 
A 3-way alarm. 

Superb sound from the radio. But no 
sound from the clock. 


Now you can reserve 
America’s top 


This year for the first time you can 
reserve a campsite at Acadia, Everglades, 
Grand Canyon, Grand Teton, Yellow- 
stone or Yosemite National Parks. 

Here are four simple 
ways to make 
these reserva- 
tions: 

1. Fill in the 
form at the 
right. 

Give us a 
first, second, and 
even a third 
choice of dates. 

Then mail the 
form with a 
check or money 
order payable to 
American Express 
Reservations, Inc., 
with a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

We’ll tell you if 
space is available and confirm your reser- 
vation. If your first date isn’t available, 
we’ll try to fill your second or third choice. 
If none of your choices are available, your 
check or money order will be returned. 

Here’s how to figure your costs. Let’s 
say you’re planning a 4-day stay at 
Yellowstone National Park. 


No. of Use Charge Campsite Service 
Days per Day Use Charge Charge Total 

mob" + $1.50 = $13.50 

Your form and 
payment must be re- 
ceived 10 days prior 
to your campsite 
reservation date. 

For more forms 
and reservation in- 
formation, drop by 
participating 
Hertz Rent-a-Car 
locations. 

2. Stop at any 
one of 500 
Ramada Inns. 

Each Ramada 
Inn has a com- 
puter terminal 
for making res- 
ervations. Tell 
the desk clerk 

which National Park you want 
to visit. Within minutes, you’ll know 
whether or not campsite space is 
available. And you can confirm your 
reservation right on the spot. Just pay the 
campsite use charge, plus $1.50 service 
charge. You can save even more time 
by walking in with a completed form. 

Just clip the fonn at right. 




campsites at six of 
National Parks. 


3. Go to any American Express 
Travel or Representative office. 

Within minutes you’ll know what 
campsite space is available. Then pay 
your campsite use charge, plus $1.50 
service charge with check or money 
order. Your confirmation will be mailed 
to you, in a few days. 

4. Pick up the phone for instant 
reservations. 

For fast reservations, you can dial any 
of the following numbers. After making 
the reservation, send in the entire 
amount to us within 14 days. The costs 


are the same, but you must pay for the 
call yourself. 

In New York, dial 212-757-6220 
Chicago, 312-236-7181 
Los Angeles, 213-776-1200 
San Francisco, 415-771-5556 
Flouston, 713-229-8751 
Memphis, 901-362-9700* 

Phoenix, 602-248-0505* 

Dallas, 214-661-5105 
Ft. Worth, 817-263-1261 

* These numbers available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Other numbers operate during normal business hours. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 

American Express Reservations, Inc. 


National Park Campsite Reservation 


CONFIRMATION NUMBER 
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1. PARTY 

HOW MANY 

ADDRESS 

TEL 



□ PETS 

□ GOLDEN AGE PASSPORT 


2, PARK SELECTION. CHECK ONLY ONE THIS CAMPSITE RESERVA- 
TION REQUEST IS FOR ONE CAMPSITE WITH A MAXIMUM OF TEN 
PEOPLE 

0 ACADIA— $3.00" 

0 GRAND TETON— S3. 00* 

0 EVERGLADES— $2.00* 

0 YELLOWSTONE— S3. 00* 

GRAND CANYON (CHECK ONE) 

YOSEMITE (CHECK ONE) 

0 SOUTH RIM -S 2 00’ 

0 VALLEY — $4.00" 

0 DESERT VIEW— $1.00* 

0 OUTSIDE THE VALLEY- $3.00* 

0 NORTH RIM -S2.00' 

'Use charge per day. Subject to 


3. DATE OF ARRIVAL 


NUMBER OF SITES_ 

-ALTERNATE DATES 



Make sure you have a campsite this summer. Fill in your reservation form and send it in now. 
(Reserved campsite space is limited.) 



Welcome Skallorna. 
The soft smoke 
from Denmark.! 


Skallorna' s unique .jeg 
process of triple 
blending naturally 
ripened tobaccos has 
been used bythesame ^ 
family of Danish crafts- 
men for al most 1 00 years. 

It's the reason why 
Skallorna is mellow, fragrant? 
bite-free. In a word — soft. 


Welcome Skallorna! 

The soft smoke from Denmark. 


SKALLORNA 



The Yashica Electro-35 GT 
is the spaceage camera 
your family will love. Takes 
beautiful pictures day or night. 

Automatically. Without any 
nonsense. Just aim. focus and 
shoot. The GT's computer brain 
and electronic shutter does the 
rest. See the Electro-35 GT at 
you r Yashica dealer.Today. 


The no 

nonsense 

camera. 


SCORECARD rontiimrd 

fill, he adds, because children can ben- 
efit from reasonable pressure. 

"You need obstacles to overcome. The 
motivation for much of early learning in 
infancy is frustration. 

"Adults can help children handle the 
pressure of competition in two principal 
ways, by example and by keeping suc- 
cess and failure in perspective,’* Johnson 
says. 

"Our children always observe us in 
moments of disappointment — the way 
we react when we find out we owe S60 
more on our income tax. when the car 
repair bill is higher than we thought, 
w hen our bowling team doesn't w in,” he 
notes. "The example we set is No. I. 

“No. 2 is learning to praise efforts, not 
results.” 

HOW, INDEED? 

The Women's Lib movement for equal- 
ity in sport is not nearly so simple as it 
would seem to be to convinced advo- 
cates of either side. Responding to a 
recent federal court ruling, the board of 
control of the Ohio High School Ath- 
letic Association has ruled that girls are 
eligible to compete with boys in seven 
non-contact sports — cross-country, wa- 
ter polo, swimming, gymnastics, golf, 
tennis and track and field. 

All well and good, so far. It is expect- 
ed that very few girls will be able to crack 
varsity lineups in what previously has 
been an all-male domain. But what if 
boys decide to go out for w hat previous- 
ly have been all-girl teams? With fur- 
rowed brow. Dr. Harold Meyer, commis- 
sioner of the association, reads the 
federal decision to mean that not only 
can a girl go out for boys' teams but that 
boys could very well try out for girls’ 
teams. 

"We’re trying to discourage this, of 
course." he said. "We have no fears 
about girls taking over boys" teams, but 
there certainly is concern that the boys 
could take over the girls' teams. 

"When you have a girls' tournament 
in the future, how can you know all boys 
won't show up?” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Chris Dundee, fight promoter: "I'd 
love to be a procrastinator, but I never 
seem to get around to it." 

• Steve Sloan, new Vanderbilt football 

coach: "My special trouble is that I am 
now head-coaching one of the teams I’d 
want to play." end 
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Not a bird. Not a plane. But a new thrill 
under the sun — 4-wheel drive fun-mobiling. 

At first glance, that same familiar profile, 
but underneath that super-stripe stands a baby 
brute with the guts to go where others fear 
to tread. 

Super Jeep’ is all guts from the brawny 
suspension to the heavy-duty axle— an open- 
end design that can turn in just 32.9 ft. And 
while you’re checking out the 
special color treatment on 


the front and rear seats, the roll bar’s saying 
“go!” and the 258 six answers “r-r-i-i-ght!” 

Oversize L78 x 15 Polyglas* white wall 
tires are included along with those black 
rubber lip extensions on the fenders. 

Plus chrome front bumper and a safety rail 
for your more easily flustered passengers. She’s 
available in all kinds of color combinations 
and lots of extra goodies. 

So don’t just sit there, hit the 
trail in a gen-u-ine Super Jeep. 


r i Jeep 

Toughest 4-letter word on wheels. 



HISTORY IN THE 
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MAKING 


Secretariat is 50 feet from the finish line and the race is won— but Jockey 
Ron Turcotte stea/s a look at the infield teletimer on his way to a pulverizing 
Belmont victory and the Triple Crown by WHITNEY TOWER 


CONTINUED 


BELMONT continued 


I t was the greatest performance by a 
racehorse in this century. As Secre- 
tariat thundered down the homestretch 
at Belmont Park to the roar of nearly 
70,000 fans, he took on legendary stat- 
ure. His long stride carried him to the 
finish by an ever-increasing margin in po- 
etic rhythm. And when the wire was 
reached, the mile-and-a-half Belmont 
Stakes won and the ninth Triple Crown 
in racing history earned, the closest com- 
petitor — if he can be so called — was 31 
lengths to the rear. Sham, who had lost 
both the Kentucky Derby and Preakness 
to the wonder horse by the identical mar- 
gin of2»/z lengths, this time finished a rub- 
ber-legged last in the field of five, out- 
distanced by 45 lengths. And, as if 
consciously seeking to silence the critics 
who had persistently argued that any son 
of Bold Ruler was suspect at classic dis- 
tances, particularly over 12 furlongs. 
Secretariat shattered Gallant Man's 
track record by two and three-fifths sec- 
onds, the equivalent of 1 3 lengths. Along 
the way he also smashed the record for a 
mile and a quarter. 

The 105th Belmont Stakes will rank 
among sport's most spectacular perfor- 
mances, right up there with Joe Louis’ 
one-round knockout of Max Schmeling 
and the Olympic feats of Jessie Owens, 
Jean-Claude Killy and Mark Spitz. Even 
in horse racing, where track records are 
a fairly common occurrence, an animal 
just does not go around beating an estab- 
lished mark by nearly three seconds. It 
would be as if Joe Namath threw 10 
touchdown passes in a game or Jack 
Nicklaus shot a 55 in the Open. 

As is usual before major races in which 
the blue-and-white blocked silks of Pen- 
ny Tweedy appear. Trainer Lucien Lau- 
rin was more talkative — and more con- 
fident — than his boss. Silting in a front- 
row Belmont box a couple of days before 
the big race, Laurin gazed across the huge 
infield and squinted as he focused on the 
long backstretch. “I've never seen a 
horse as good as this one is right now,'' 
he said. “I think he'll win the Belmont 
easier than the other two. The Derby had 
to be the toughest because of the large 
field; you don’t know what kind of rac- 
ing luck you'll get. The Preakness figured 
to be easier because of the smaller field — 
and it was. The Belmont will be still eas- 
ier because again there will be a small 
field and the turns on this mile-and-a-half 
track are sweeping, so if you are on the 
outside you lose little ground.” 


But the Tweedy gang was not going 
to be handed the huge Belmont cup and 
the Triple Crown trophy without a sem- 
blance of a struggle. Though Laurin 
thought — correctly — that Sham should 
be tired after chasing Secretariat through 
two grueling record-setting classic races, 
Frank (Pancho) Martin, the trainer of 
Sham, felt differently. “My colt has been 
working better than ever,” he said, “so 
the Derby and Preakness couldn’t have 
taken much out of him. I predict that the 
Belmont will be a match race, just Sec- 
retariat and Sham. The rest will be no- 
where. And it will come down to which 
of these two is the best mile-and-a-half 
horse." Martin believed his colt had ex- 
cuses in both the Derby and Preakness; 
Sham lost two teeth on the first occasion 
and scraped the rail on the second. 

The three other starters in the Belmont 
were given little or no chance. Jockey An- 
gel Cordero, who was to ride Arthur Ap- 
pleton’s Blue Grass Stakes winner My 
Gallant, said glumly, “I feel sorry for my 
colt, that he has to run against Secretar- 
iat.” Twice a Prince, who delayed the 
start of the Derby five minutes by acting 
in the gate like a brat who won’t go to 
bed — and who then was beaten 23 
lengths, finishing 12th in the 13-horsc 
field — was set to try again. Sent off at 17 
to I . he surprised almost everyone by fin- 
ishing second, collecting S33.044, nearly 
double his previous earnings. 

Then there was C. V. Whitney’s Pvt. 
Smiles who had run past tired horses in 
the Jersey Derby at Garden State to move 
from last to within a nose of winner 
Knightly Dawn. Trainer George Poole 
was hopeful— but not very. “If a match 
race develops, and it could. Secretariat 
and Sham might be awfully tired at the 
end of a mile and a quarter. And then a 
late runner like Pvt. Smiles would have 
a chance of catching them.” Owner Whit- 
ney, who won Belmonts with Phalanx 
and Counterpoint, declared, "Anything 
can happen in this race, and who knows 
if Secretariat can handle that last quar- 
ter of a mile?" 

Pancho Martin, who schemed without 
success all through the spring, hoping 
to rattle the often volatile Laurin, 
tried something new before the Belmont. 
He entered Sham's speedy stablemate 
Knightly Dawn in the race and an- 
nounced that Milo Valenzuela, a Cali- 
fornia-based jockey who certainly never 
learned his riding under Pony Club rules, 
would come East to ride the colt. If Sham 



After a mite Sham bites the dust and from 
then on only the dock challenged the champ. 

could not handle Secretariat on his own, 
some people suggested, maybe Valenzue- 
la would see to it that Knightly Dawn, 
in one way or another, would. In the end 
Knightly Dawn was scratched. 

Race day was beautiful but a hot 90°. 
Youthful crowds gathered below and 
above the Tweedy box and yelled to Pen- 
ny, "Tweedy Baby! Way to go!” Time 
and lime again she stood and waved at 
her colt's admirers. Secretariat had al- 
ready scored one triple during race week, 
appearing on the covers of Sports Illus- 
trated, Time and Newsweek (and 
prompting the latter's editor, Osborn El- 
liott, to crack, "We're going from Wa- 
tergate to Starting Gate”), and by post 
time there were few people at Belmont 
or anywhere else who did not know what 
Penny Tweedy looked like. She looked 
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was supersonic — and Secretarial still had 
not exerted himself. Turning for home 
after a mile and a quarter in 1 :59, his mar- 
gin increased to 20 lengths over Twice a 
Prince. Sham rapidly fell back Ron Tur- 
cottc caught a quick glimpse of the frac- 
tions (lashing on the infield boaid as he 
charged b> the eighth pole 28 lengths in 
front and he knew he could break the 
track record. "Then I set my horse down 
for the only time in the race,” he said 
later. "We both must have wanted the 
record — and we got it.” The final time 
was 2:24, the fastest mile and a half ever 
run on a dirt track anywhere in the world 
(the record on grass is 2:23 set by Fiddle 
Isle in 1970 at Santa Anita over a course 
that is partly downhill). 

1 he chestnut strong boy. who now has 
won 12 of 15 lifetime starts and 5895,242 
(good enough to move into 17lh place 
on the alltimc earnings list), is the first 
colt since Citation in 1948 to win a Tri- 
ple Crown, and in the years to come it 
will be fashionable to say it was a priv- 
ilege to run against him. Even though he 
was beaten those 31 painful lengths. 
Twice a Prince will go into the record 
book as having finished second in Sec- 
retariat's Belmont. My Gallant was 
third, 13 lengths ahead of Pvt. Smiles. 
And last and least this day was Sham, 
the race's second choice at 5 to 1 . 

Now that racing has a hero the likes 
of which the sport has not had since Kel- 
so retired, the only regret is that Secre- 


tariat will not be around the track very 
long. Boss Tweedy and her partners in 
the colt's S6.080.000 syndicate signed an 
agreement months ago to retire their big 
horse no later than November 15 (he 
is expected to race next in the 1 ravers at 
Saratoga on August 18 and then in the 
Woodward at Belmont on September 
29). "If there was no syndicate," says 
Mrs. Tweedy, "I'd run Secretariat as a 4- 
ycar-old to test his greatness. But there 
isn't much chance that the syndicate 
members would consider voting to 
change the terms of the contract because 
of the large number of market breeders 
among them. These men want to put Sec- 
retariat to stud as soon as possible— and 
understandably so. From their stand- 
point he really has little else to prove, so 
why not get on with it?" 

Ogden Phipps, who paid SI 90.000 for 
one share in the coll, the world's most 
expensive horse, unsurprisingly suggests 
it might be prudent to retire Secretariat 
right now, "while he's on top." This also 
makes good sense to his partners (who, 
had the deal not been made at SI 90,000 
a share before the colt's sensational sea- 
son began, might now have been asked 
to pay 5300,000 a crack, which would 
have raised Secretariat's value to close 
to 510 million). That, however, would be 
taking one of America's greatest sport- 
ing attractions off center stage once and 
for all. This is one hero who should not 
be awarded instant retirement. 

CONTINUED 


lovely, and she qualifies as a charming 
expert in public relations. 

Secretariat walked majestically onto 
the track, settled and nonchalant about 
the roar that greeted him. The colt was 
first into the gate, having drawn the in- 
side post position. Twice a Prince was 
led in blindfolded and behaved like a 
lamb. Within seconds the field was sent 
evenly on its way. Sham, with Lafiit Pin- 
cay up, showed briefly in front midway 
around the first turn, but Secretariat 
moved alongside. On the backstretch 
Secretariat surged ahead. The tclctimer 
was blinking out the fractions of the 
race - the colt had gone the first quarter 
in :23h and the first half-mile in a brisk 
:46K — and Penny Tweedy reacted ner- 
vously. "Oh, oh! I'm scared." 

Secretariat began drawing away, first 
by 2Vi lengths, then seven lengths. Hccov- 
eredthesix furlongs in 1 :09K and the mile 
in 1 :34.?5. The time, by racing standards, 


Victory assured, cares are thrown to the wind in Owner Penny Tweedy's balcony box. 



BELMONT continued 


OUT OF THE WOODS AND INTO 

THE LIMELIGHT by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


T o Ronald Turcotte, first jockey to 
win the Triple Crown since Eddie 
Arcaro did it in 1948, the Belmont was a 
nice little ride in an easy chair. Turcotte 
loves to get aboard stakes horses. “Nine- 
ty percent of them are easier to ride than 
the cheaper horses,” he says. "They're 
as determined to win as you are." He 
loves to ride Secretariat. (“That horse is 
all business.") And he especially loves to 
ride a horse like Secretariat in a weight- 
for-age stake like the Belmont, where all 
the horses carry 126 pounds. 

The mysterious workings of genetics 
have made Turcotte just naturally small, 
though one of the brothers in his family 
of a dozen children stands 5' 10 v and 
weighs over 200 pounds. Ron can ride 
at 1 1 2 pounds without too much trou- 
ble. But to make 1 12 he has to ride on 
one of those postage-stamp saddles with 
a minimum of leather to protect a rid- 
er’s rump. In the Belmont he used his 
favorite saddle, a big, heavy, cushioned 
contraption that weighs a full dozen 
pounds. 

“Sitting on a regular saddle is like sit- 
ting on two rods,” he says. “But the big 
saddle is like a sofa. It sits solid. It’s very 
comfortable.” (Since he spoke French 
before he learned English, he pronounces 
the word com-FORT-able.) 

Big saddle or small, Turcotte is a man 
to reckon with when he gets on a horse. 
He never was in a saddle until he was 18 
and he is not the most stylish of riders, 
but he gets the job done. “I may look 
terrible on a horse but I feel good and 1 
think I’m with the horse,” he says. “I 
don’t try to adjust the horse to me; I ad- 
just me to the horse.” 

It took an accident of nature, in the 
form of a long, cold winter, to make Tur- 
cotte a jockey in the first place. This was 
in 1959-60, when he was apparently des- 
tined to spend the rest of his life as a lum- 
ber cutter, like his father, around Grand 
Falls in New Brunswick, Canada. 

At the time Turcotte was a good man 


with a chain saw and an ax. On his 5- 
foot frame there bulged 128 pounds of 
muscle; his legs, especially, were so thick 
they almost looked like tree trunks. He 
was also a good man at handling the hors- 
es that pulled the trees out of the forest 
and into the camps. But these were work- 
horses, not thoroughbreds. The nearest 
racing was in Montreal, more than 300 
miles away, and he had never seen a 
horse run. 

That hard winter did two things. First, 
it brought Turcotte’s older brother Ca- 
mille back home from Toronto where, 
when the weather was favorable, he was 
a roofing contractor. Second, it closed 
down the New Brunswick lumber camps 
for months. When the heavy snow still 
kept the camps closed into spring, Ca- 
mille went back to Toronto — and Ron- 
nie Turcotte went with him to try his 
hand at the roofing business. 

A horse named Bess figured in his de- 
cision. Bess was the horse he had been 
working with. “I loved her,” he recalls, 
“she was almost human.” But during 
that long winter of unemployment for the 
whole Turcotte family his father sold 
Bess. Turcotte, brought up under strict 
French-Canadian discipline, was not ex- 
actly angry at his father because he knew 
the family needed the money. “But it 
hurt my feelings,” he says. “The thought 
of having to work with a different horse 
was something I didn’t like at all.” 

So the combination of deep snow and 
the sale of Bess sent Turcotte to Toron- 
to, exhilarated by the idea of trying a new 
business. Alas, Toronto turned out to be 
in the midst of a long carpenters’ strike. 
No carpenters, no roofs to install. Tur- 
cotte holed up in a boardinghouse and 
tried to figure out his next step. To an 1 8- 
year-old with only an eighth-grade ed- 
ucation, the future did not look too 
bright. 

On a Saturday afternoon in May, Tur- 
cotte walked downstairs from his room 
to pay his rent. On the TV set Venetian 


Way was in the process of winning the 
Kentucky Derby. “Maybe that is the life 
for you,” his landlord said. “Why don’t 
you try to get a job at the track?” 

Turcotte tried the Greenwood track 
but never got past the guard at the sta- 
ble gate. So he hitched a ride to Wood- 
bine with a trainer whose name he never 
learned, and there he got lucky. Pete Mc- 
Cann, trainer for Windfields Farm, took 
him on as a hot-walker— S3 5 a week and 
the dubious privilege of sleeping on a cot 
in a tack room. 

In racing’s hierarchy of occupations, 
the hot-walker is at the bottom. He waits 
for the exercise boy to gallop or breeze 
the horse, then for the groom to wash 
the horse down. At that point he takes 
hold of the shank and leads the horse 
around and around for a monotonous 
half hour or so until the animal is thor- 
oughly cooled out and ready to return 
to its stall. It is a job that takes no skill. 
Not even any strength, because most 
horses shuffle along docilely after work- 
ing on the track. The job is performed 
satisfactorily by small girls and old men. 

By fail Turcotte had graduated to 
groom and his small but muscular frame 
suggested even better things to Trainer 
McCann. “I’m going to send you to the 
farm to break some yearlings,” McCann 
told him. “They can teach you while 
you’re teaching them." 

At the farm Turcotte quickly learned 
something that most casual racing spec- 
tators never realize. Riding a horse looks 
like an easy job; it seems that the horse 
does all the work and the exercise boy 
or jockey just goes along for the ride. In 
truth, controlling a half-ton animal that 
might want to run faster than you want 
him to in a workout or slower than you 
want him to in a race takes enormous 
strength, concentration and effort. Many 
a jockey, after pushing and shoving and 
scrubbing on a horse that does not want 
to extend itself, finishes the race more ex- 
hausted than his mount. 

Turcotte’s first trip in a saddle was 
aboard an older horse who was back in 
training after a rest. He went around the 
farm track in company with an ex-jockey 
named George Thompson, then the head 
exercise boy at Windfields. Thompso'n 
was a stern taskmaster, and he immedi- 
ately put the rookie to the test, making 



Turcotte stay abreast of him while he al- 
ternately held his own mount back and 
let it out a bit. Before they had gone half- 
way, Turcotte knew that all those bulg- 
ing leg muscles from cutting wood were 
different from the muscles you need on 
a horse. By the time they pulled up and 
started walking the horses back to the 
barn he was almost crying. “George told 
me, ‘When you get off that one you've 
got another one to ride,' " he recalls. “1 
didn’t think I'd ever make it on another 
one. As it turned out, the second one was 
a little easier, but that night I couldn't 
get up the stairs to my room. I slept 
downstairs on a couch.” Next day, with 
muscles still stiff and aching, he was as- 
signed to break three yearlings. Breaking 
a young horse to saddle is not quite the 
wild, bronco-busting process that the 
word suggests. Thoroughbreds today are 
used to being handled by people from 
birth; a young horse does not usually ob- 
ject violently to having a man on its back. 
Nonetheless, the horse may try to dump 
its rider or run away with him. Breaking 
a yearling is not for the timid. 

Turcotte was lucky with his first three. 
“They were very nice to me,” he says. 
“I guess they figured, ‘We don't know 
anything and you don't seem to know 
anything, either, so why fight about it?’ ” 

It turned out most horses did not fight 
Turcotte. He had a way with them, no 
doubt about it. By the next summer he 
was riding in races. Soon he was Can- 
ada's leading jockey, and since 1964 he 
has always been one of the top 10 or 15 
money-winning riders in the U.S. 

Turcotte gives a lot of the credit to 
George Thompson. “There was no horse 
that ever scared George; he was a deter- 
mined fellow, and I guess some of the 
determination rubbed off on me.” He 
also learned a lot from two jockeys who 
were his friendly rivals in the early days. 
From Pat Remillard, who was rich and 
famous but still brought his lunch to the 
track in a paper bag, he learned not to 
let success turn him into a spendthrift 
egotist. And Chris Rogers persuaded him 
to cat with his left hand for months at a 
time so that he could become as adept at 
whipping a horse left-handed as right- 
handed. Rogers also wanted him to try 
to learn to write left-handed, but this was 
a trick Turcotte could never master. 


Though his mounts have won scores 
of stakes and earned millions of dollars, 
Turcotte never has captured the public 
imagination in the style of an Earl Sande, 
an Eddie Arcaro ora Willie Shoemaker. 
He is indeed one of the sports world’s 
least-known successes. “Ronnie isn't the 
kind of fellow who makes headlines,” 
one of his associates has said. “He's just 
a level-headed, down-to-earth, hard- 
working country boy without charisma." 

Like some quietly ambitious business- 
man, the 32-year-old Turcotte puts in 
long hours at the office, except that his 
office happens to be the barns and the 
jockeys' room at the racetrack. He leaves 
his modest Long Island home at six a.m., 
driving a little red Datsun or a Mercury 
station wagon, and gets back at six p.m. 
In the evening he eats a dinner cooked 
by his wife Gaetane, a former schoolmate 
in New Brunswick, plays with his three 
young daughters, watches television or 
tries a few hands of cribbage and goes 


to bed at nine or 10. He keeps his busi- 
ness and family life completely separate. 
After he gave Secretariat the final work- 
out for the Belmont, before a hundred 
racing writers and TV people from all 
over the nation and Canada, he found 
time to go home for lunch — but he did 
not tell his wife how fast the horse went 
and she did not ask. Just another morn- 
ing at the office. 

Unlike many jockeys, Turcotte does 
not spend his money on a fancy ward- 
robe. He stays away from nightclubs and 
mows his own lawn. His only extrava- 
gances are buying fishing rods and fancy 
guns and keeping up a big camper, sleep- 
ing six, in which he and his family es- 
cape into the countryside on Sundays. 
The rest of his money goes into invest- 
ments. He probably would follow his old 
mentor Remilfard’s example and take his 
lunch to the track, except that the New 
York tracks provide a free food counter 
in the jockeys’ room. end 


GIVE 
’EM A 
FOR ANGER 


The Oakland A's are not playing like 
champions, but at /east, and at last, 
they are grousing in pennant form 

by RON FIMRITE 


T here were encouraging signs last week 
that the Oakland A’s, who simply 
have not been their World Champion 
selves, were finally emerging from the 
doldrums of .500 baseball. They were 
starting to gripe again, and this is a team 
that is not truly happy unless it is un- 
happy^ about its eccentric owner, Char- 
lie Finley, maybe, or its stern manager, 
Dick Williams, or the multitudes in Oak- 
land who do not come out to see them 
play. The A’s griped all the way to the 
pennant and the World Series last year 
and, when it was over, they griped all the 
way to the bank. 

But the new season started on a de- 
pressingly happy note, for the A’s were 
the defending champions and their en- 
emies would have to catch them. This 
they quickly did, and instead of grous- 
ing about that appalling development, 
the A’s assumed the aspect of chastened 
puppies. 

Last week, however, things were back 
to normal. Joe Rudi, the team's premier 
hitter of a year ago, was griping because 
Williams had benched him for not hit- 
ting. Rudi’s .217 average merely de- 
pressed him at first, then he was hurt by 
not being allowed to play and finally, 
happily, he was really angry. 

“I know what I can do,” the ordinar- 
ily placid outfielder snapped, ‘‘but 1 can’t 
prove anything sitting on the bench.” 

At first slugger Reggie Jackson grieved 




Attired in the latest Finley finery, Ken Holtzman fires a two-hitter against Detroit. But mlscues 
abound as Gene Tenace, subbing at catcher, is felled by Sal Bando chasing foul pop. 
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for his pal Joe. "I hate to see him suffer 
like this.” Then, suddenly, Rudi was 
back in the lineup banging out a couple 
of therapeutic hits and Jackson himself 
was on the bench, “resting” by Williams' 
fiat. The sympathy he lavished so gen- 
erously on his friend turned now to self- 
pity. He. too, was griping. 

"Why should I need a rest?" he asked 
plaintively. “I just had a birthday, but 
I'm 27. not 37. I'm not tired. What's he 
thinking of? What did I do wrong? I'm 
hitting .285 and driving in runs." 

On the very night he was supposedly 
resting, Jackson was sent in to pinch-hit 
for his replacement in right field, the vol- 
atile Angel Mangual That was enough 
to arouse Mangual's strangely dormant 
ire, which he expressed on his way back 
to the dugout by tossing his batting hel- 
met high in the air. 

Now it was Williams' turn to be an- 
gry. He fined Mangual S200 — the high- 
est he had ever levied against an A— and 
denounced the gripers with the reminder 
that “1 can't be concerned whether a guy 
is unhappy or not. I just want them to 
go out and play." 

The next night the A's, muttering to 
themselves and exchanging dark looks 
with their manager, trounced the Brew- 
ers 1 1 I. Rudi had two more hits and 
Jackson drove in five runs. 

This restoration of ill-humor is a sa- 
lubrious development, but it will require 
much more than griping, valuable as it 
may be to team morale, to right the cap- 
sized champions. 

The A's do not even look the same this 
year. Far too many of them have shaved 
off their beards and mustaches so that 
en masse they now tend to resemble a 
1950 college glee club more than an acid 
rock group, even in their new all-green 
uniforms. 

More noticeable, however, is their bi- 
zarre play afield. Williams is a strict base- 
ball fundamentalist, a puritan who sees 
beauty in the simple things, like a ground 
ball hit behind the runner. Lord knows 
what agonies this man of faith must now 
be enduring, for the A's are playing the 
game not so much by his book as by one 
written by Max Shulman. In a single 
game last week against Milwaukee, 
which the A’s lost 2-0. they committed 
enough sins of omission and commis- 
sion to suffice the Texas Rangers for an 
entire season. 

In the first inning Bert Campaneris was 


caught off third base after changing his 
mind about running home on a double 
steal. In the fifth Jackson and new Cen- 
tcrficldcr Bill North nearly collided in 
right field chasing a fly ball. Actually. 
North was the only one chasing the bull 
since it was hit directly at Jackson, who 
somehow caught it. After lecturing 
North on territorial rights. Jackson start- 
ed to jog to the dugout with the ball, un- 
aware, quite obviously, tiiat the catch 
was only the second out. In the A's half 
of the same inning Deron Johnson, the 
designated hitter, was ignominiously 
tagged out at home after Ray Fosse 
missed the ball on a suicide squeeze bunt 
play. And finally, in the eighth inning, 
Campaneris inexplicably cut ofl‘ a throw 
from North that seemed certain to catch 
a runner at home. Campaneris was guilty 
of more than just bad judgment, for he 
should not have been in position to cut 
off the ball at all, that being First Base- 
man Gene Tcnace's responsibility. 

In that same dreadful three-game se- 
ries Campaneris was to be picked off first 
base. North was to be caught stealing for 
the seventh time this young season and 
Jackson was to misjudge three fly balls 
in right field. World champions do not 
play baseball this way. 

“It's been like this all year," said team 
captain and Third Baseman Sal Bando, 
reflecting on the boo-boos. “We just 
haven't been executing. You can win a 
third of your games and you can lose a 
third of your games. Then there is an- 
other third that you can either win or lose 
by doing the right things, the fundamen- 
tal things. We won that third last year. 
We have to win them again this year." 

Since they have not been winning those 
games so far, is it just possible the A's 
are succumbing to the subtle pressures 
applied to all defending champions? 

“I don't think we feel the pressure of 
being on top enough " said Jackson. 
"People are coming out headhunting and 
we just have to realize this." 

Other reasons have been suggested for 
the A's mediocre showing, notable 
among them the trading away of hitters 
Mike Epstein, Dave Duncan and Malty 
Alou. The A's concede they miss Alou's 
late-season clutch hitting and the 45 
home runs Epstein and Duncan contrib- 
uted to the pennant, but they would 
argue that the slack has been picked up 
by Tcnace, who has hit 1 1 home runs 
while playing regularly at first base; by 


Bando, who has also hit 1 1 homers in a 
comeback year; by newcomer North, 
who is hitting in the .280 range, and by 
Fosse, who has long been recognized as 
one of the league's better defensive 
catchers. 

Where the A's seem to be weakest now 
is where they have been traditionally 
strongest, on the mound. Ken Holtzman 
and Catfish Hunter arc enjoying out- 
standing seasons indeed, by throwing a 
two-hit shutout at the Tigers on Satur- 
day, Holtzman won his llth game and 
lowered his league-leading ERA to 1.50. 
But Vida Blue still is far from regaining 
his 1971 Cy Young Award form and John 
(Blue Moon) Odom, who won 15 and 
lost six a year ago, is one and eight this 
season. Odom was dropped from the 
starting rotation two weeks ago, leading, 
thank goodness, to more griping. He 
came back in relief of Blue last Friday 
to pitch 4 2 /$ scoreless innings. 

Blue, who went through last season in 
a funk after his salary hassle with Fin- 
ley. has opted for whimsy this year. 

"I am not greedy," he said last week. 
“J don't want to win 30.” So far, he has 
won four. 

Odoni, who is mystified by his repeat- 
ed failures, fell back on a paraphrase of 
Wee Willie Keeler to explain his trou- 
bles: “Last year they were hitting ’em 
where we were. This year they're hitting 
'em where we ain't." 

There is also speculation that the des- 
ignated hitter is depriving the A's crack 
bullpen crew of enough regular employ- 
ment. And the DH may have affected the 
A’s in yet another way, according to the 
analytical Bando. “We could exhaust the 
other team's pitching staff last year. We 
could make them play catch-up, force 
them to pinch-hit for their best pitchers 
and then use second-liners while we kept 
coming at them all the way with quality. 
Now, with the designated hitter, a team 
like Detroit, say, can keep a pitcher like 
Lolich in right up to the end. This has 
hurt us." 

It is true, of course, that when a team 
is losing there is much that can hurt it. 
But for those who know the A's best, it 
is heartening that now at least they are 
no longer taking their punishment ly- 
ing down. Instead, they are out there 
griping for all they are worth, which is 
considerable. And at griping they are 
still, indisputably, the champions of the 
world. end 
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ONE LITTLE MOVE, A GIANT STEP 


The opponent is only Joe Roman, who is hardly the noblest of them all, but after a long wait the champion of the 
earth's heavyweights — remember George Foreman? — is fighting and the division is abuzz by PAT PUTNAM 



ry Middleman, er, Middleton. I don't say 
that they are all that brilliant. Look up 
them records. They knocked out a lot of 
people. And there had to be a few peo- 
ple in there who could take a punch. And 
there had to be somebody who could 
punch. You take any 200-pound guy and 
let him hit you on the jaw and you're 
gonna get hurt, and I don't care if he is a 
stiff."’ A man given to comical theatrics, 
Sadler smacked himself with his right fist, 
lightly, and, eyes rolling wildly, fell like 
a stone into his chair, which screeched 
in protest at the impact. Laurence Oliv- 
ier he isn't. 


I'm not the best fighter in the world. I'm 
just the fighter with the title — George 
Foreman 

T he recent news release from Tokyo 
of a heavyweight championship 
fight there in September electrified no 
one. Better they should have announced 
that the price of rice had dropped a yen. 
In San Francisco. George Foreman ( see 
cover), the gentleman heavyweight cham- 
pion in absentia, scheduled a press con- 
ference. then decided it would be a whole 
lot easier fighting Joe Roman than try- 
ing to explain him, and remained a re- 
cluse. Somewhere, a kid named Roby 
Harris must have laughed. In his first 10 
professional fights Roby Harris had been 
knocked out by Pat Duncan and Ken 
Norton and Jose Garcia and Jack O'Hal- 
loran and Roy Williams, and in a change 
of pace had lost a decision to Ray White. 


Between disasters, on Oct. 29, 1971, the 
same Roby Harris scored a 10-round de- 
cision over Joe Roman. 

Last Friday morning, Dick Sadler, the 
champion's manager, who resembles a 
small mound of cannonballs— slightly 
rusted and dented — slumped in his hotel 
room in New York City and looked sin- 
cere. Why, puzzled the little round man, 
would anyone suggest that Roman was 
substandard, substandard meaning, of 
course, that there was no pulse. 

A man across the room laughed. "No 
one even mentioned the word challenger, 
substandard or not. Joe Roman may be 
the nicest person, but he is also a 
stiff.'' 

The cannonballs exploded. Springing 
from his chair, his eyes widened and 
burning, Sadler said, "Damn it, stiffs can 
punch. If it wasn’t Roman it would have 
been Jose Urtain or Joe Bugner or Lar- 

IllUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT HANDVIllE 



Big Ken Norton surprisingly 
bopped Ali (left), but Joe Fra- 
zier (below) shot at and most- 
ly missed George Foreman. All 
four are back and fighting. 
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Now that Foreman has said he will 
make his first title defense, no matter 
against whom, the heavyweight divi- 
sion— and, by the nature of the beast, all 
of boxing — is once again beginning to 
move. When the heavyweight champion 
is idle, as Foreman has been since he took 
the title from Joe Frazier five months ago 
in Kingston, Jamaica, fight fans slumber. 
So do promoters. They cannot easily 
make fights for the other contenders 
when it is not known where or when or 
against whom the champion will take his 
next stand. So everybody tends to sit 
around making small talk — and gener- 
ally small change. 

“That's why Ali was beautiful for box- 
ing," says Miami Beach Promoter Chris 
Dundee. "He fought everybody and he 
fought often, and people thought about 
boxing and were excited. It doesn't mat- 
ter who the heavyweight champion fights 
or where, just so he lights.” 

Since that night in March 1971 when 



Frazier lifted the title from Muhammad 
Ali. there has been a minimum of heavy- 
weight action. Only Ali has kept reason- 
ably busy, taking on some of the people 
Frazier as champion should have met. 
But now, at last, there is a fresh stir- 
ring. Breathing fire — and hungry once 
more — Frazier is olT to London for a 
July 2 battle with Bugner, the European 
heavyweight champion who surprised 
Ali Feb. 14 in Nevada with his strong 
punching. It is a critical fight for Fra- 
zier. His jaw well and his oratory un- 
spoiled by the fracture, Ali has signed for 
a Sept. 10 rematch with the man who 
broke him up, Ken Norton. And at New 
York's Madison Square Garden next 
Monday night Jimmy Ellis picks up $25.- 
000 by setting his little traps for Earnie 
Shavers. Soon there surely will be some- 
one for Jerry Quarry, who would have 
fought Shavers except for a mysterious 
case of the flu. 

There are other contenders, but they 
arc a tainted lot ; Ernie Terrell, out of an- 
other retirement and putting fans to sleep 
with that brilliant jab and nothing else; 
Ron Lyle, promising until he was belted 
out by Quarry, and, behind him. Middle- 
ton, whom he whipped. And the others: 
Jose Garcia, whose distinction is that he 
once defeated Norton, but of late he has 
been knocked out twice, once by Terrell. 
And, yes, Floyd Patterson, who despite 
his age continues to entertain thoughts 
of fighting. Oscar Bonavcna is still listed 
in the rankings, but he currently is light- 
ing relatives more often than contenders. 

"I see that the World Boxing Council 
has rated Roman No. 10." says Teddy 
Brenner, the Garden matchmaker. 
“That’s terrible. They can rate anybody 
they want, sanction a fight in a foreign 
country and then take a trip, with the 
tab picked up. Just a paid vacation. What 
do you expect from a bunch of politi- 
cians. The World Boxing Association is 
just as bad. Now when I put on a fight, [ 
say the guy is rated No. 3, or No. 5. Who 
rates them? Me. Hell. I’m more quali- 
fied than a bunch of politicians.” 

"1 don’t care if Foreman is fighting a 
one-armed Suma wrestler," says Dun- 
dee. "Watch the interest in boxing boom. 
Foreman shook everything up when he 
beat Frazier. Guys are running all over 
the place looking for hot young pros- 
pects. And they arc turning up. Look at 
Duane Bobick. He’s a big handsome kid 
and he comes out of the Olympics with 
a name. He's had four fights and four 



Ex-Olympian Duane Bobick, with four KOs in 
four tries and promoters forever after him. 
could add big excitement to the heavies. 

knockouts. So what if nobody heard of 
the guys he beat? Who's he supposed to 
learn against. King Kong?" 

If so much depends upon Foreman, w hat 
has he been doing all this time? Well, 
pouting mostly, threatening to quit and 
warily avoiding fast-talking promoters. 
For good reasons. Foreman has grown 
to distrust many of the people around 
him. He has been sliced up like the only 
salami at a banquet, and most of his en- 
ergies recently have been devoted to get- 
ting back some of the pieces. Since late 
in 197 1 . after Sadler had talked the cham- 
pion into a deal of w hich Foreman now 
says he wanted no part, the champion's 
world has spun in a weird orbit of thorny 
legal tangles and financial frustrations. 
It was then that Sadler, apparently tired 
of fighting an endless series of nobodies 
in an endless succession of tank towns, 
threw away the timetable the two had 
been following toward a title shot and 
reached for the first available quick buck. 
Marty Erlichman, Barbra Streisand's 
manager, was there to hand it out. What 
Erlichman asked for in return — and 
got was an awful lot. 

"The deal was made before I knew it 
was in existence," Foreman says. "1 nev- 
er wanted to sign that contract. But Dick 
believed in it so much that even before 
he told me about it he had an agrcc- 

continued 


GIANT STEP continued 


merit and took some money. I told him I 
didn’t want to sign, but he said he had 
accepted the man's money. He was so de- 
termined, that I signed. I think that 
Marty Erlichman just promoted Dick 
Sadler. " 

The deal was a risk for both sides. Er- 
lichman gambled in the neighborhood of 

5500.000 that the young Olympic cham- 
pion with 31 straight professional victo- 
ries over a bunch of warm bodies would 
someday be the champion. Upon Sad- 
ler’s insistence. Foreman signed away 
one-half of all ancillary rights (or, except 
for live gate purses, every penny he would 
earn, including closed-circuit television) 
for the next lOyears. Only if he remained 
a mediocre fighter could he win with an 
arrangement like that. 

For his part, Erlichman agreed essen- 
tially to pay Foreman $100,000 then, 

51 00.000 more by 1972, $25,000 each 
year for 10 years and various sundries. 
Most of the items and Erlichman’s ex- 
penses were to lie taken ofT the top, mean- 
ing in essence that Foreman would be 
paying himself out of his own earnings, 
and then giving Erlichman half of what 
remained from the ancillaries. 

Had Muhammad Ali agreed to the 
same financial arrangement before he 
won the championship from Sonny Lis- 
ton, the deal to date would have cost him 
$8 million. ‘‘We figure Ali’s total purses 
so far are in the area of $20 million," 
says Robert Arum, Ali's New York at- 
torney. “And I estimate that 80 ' ", real- 
istically can be attributed to the ancil- 
lary rights. You pick your advisers and 
you take your chances. That's the prob- 
lem. They arc making crazy and secret 
deals. The result is that with that kind of 
percentage signed away, and who knows 
how much more, they can't show what 
they are doing. They have to go under 
the table." 

“I have my limitations. I'm no finan- 
cial genius," Sadler says hotly. "But I 
still say that at the time we signed that 
paper it was the greatest tiling in the 
world. We didn't give up nothing because 
we weren't nothing. It's easy now to sit 
back and say, shoot, that was awful. But 
a man has to make a decision w hen he is 
faced with it, not years later. Damn, who 
was gambling? Erlichman was. He was 
shooting the dice, rolling the craps. Look 
at the next fight after we signed, the one 
with Luis Pires. George looked aw ful and 
Erlichman looked sick." 

Sadler rocked with laughter. "We had 


that man tied up. George was a diamond 
in the rough, a maybe. Erlichman was 
gonna give us a lot of money, and he 
was gonna give us a lot of other profes- 
sional public relations people paid for by 
him. We needed publicity. What made 
Howard Cosell and Muhammad Ali? 
Shoot, they wasn't nothing until they got 
together on Wide World of Sports." 

One morning last year Foreman awoke 
to discover that he was going to fight Joe 
Frazier for the title. He found out by 
reading it in a newspaper. "Oh, wow," 
he said, not altogether happily. Sadler 
was summoned. "Forget it," Foreman 
told his manager. "First you talk me into 
that stupid deal, and now you have me 
fighting Frazier and I won't even have 
time for a couple of tune-ups. You'll nev- 
er make another decision for me. I'm not 
going to fight for the championship and 
have someone else get everything I've 
worked for, everything I've earned. 
We've got to get rid of all those other peo- 
ple around me." 

At Foreman's insistence a suit was filed 
and interminable negotiations began. 
What complicated matters — and has 
kept them complicated ever since — was 
that Erlichman assigned his agreement to 
a Philadelphia group headed by David 
L. Miller, an attorney. Foreman stood 
the legal wrangling just as long as he 
could, then one morning he told every- 
one to forget the Frazier fight, forget box- 
ing. He was having no part of cither ever 
again. 

"I had really had it." Foreman says. 
"I figured I'd better get out. I had an ob- 
ligation to all the fighters who would fol- 
low me into the sport. I didn’t want to 
be just another bad case." 

What brought Foreman around was a 
call to Colonel Barney Oldfield, w ho had 
been an unpaid adviser of Foreman's for 
five years. Colonel Oldfield is an official 
of Litton Industries, which directed the 
Job Corps Center where Foreman first 
boxed. 

“I told him he couldn't quit," says 
Colonel Oldfield. "People would say he 
was scared. What he had to do was knock 
Frazier on his butt. Then as champion 
he would have some verbal clout." 

Foreman relented and agreed to fight 
and the Philadelphians settled for 25 p ‘, 
of all rights. Foreman says, "I said to 
myself, ‘O.K.. but wait until after the 
fight.’ ” 

After the fight is what all the recent 
delay has been about but not all the dif- 


ficulties were created by Foreman. 
Among other things there was. in effect, 
a rematch agreement — even though le- 
gally it cannot be called that. To get the 
title fighl Sadler apparently agreed that 
Foreman would make his first title de- 
fense. should he win, under the promo- 
tional umbrella of Mrs. Earl Gilliam of 
Houston. The promoter would pick the 
opponent, who would be Frazier. 

When Sadler got around to explaining 
this to Foreman, the new champion ex- 
ploded. "You made the deal, you fight 
him." he said. 

Yank Durham. Frazier's manager, 
confesses to being bewildered by Fore- 
man's reaction. "George should have 
taken the rematch," he says. "I don't 
mean because of any lawsuit. Time is on 
our side. As long as it isn't too much time. 
He should have come back against Joe 
while that bad beating was fresh in Joe's 
mind. But I think George will come to 
us. He's got to. Joe's the only one that he 
can make a big pay day with. Well, him 
and Ali." 

Meanw hile, Frazier will not sit around 
waiting for Foreman to come to him. 
First, there is Bugner. And then in De- 
cember there could be Ali, if that ex- 
champion finally gets past Norton. "I've 
already talked to Ali's manager. Herbert 
Muhammad," says Yank Durham. “We 
haven’t signed anything, but we are in 
agreement. We're both trying to figure 
out what Sadler is doing. He called me 
up tw ice and all I get is off-the-wall talk. 

I said, ‘Are we fighting, Dick?' And he 
said, ‘Hold on, Yank, let's do something 
else first.' What he wanted was a dou- 
bleheader: Foreman and Frazier on the 
same card against different opponents. 
He's got to be crazy or just conning me. 
I'm not giving Joe away at a discount 
sale, not at a 2-for-l price." 

A fighter knocked out is given an au- 
tomatic 30-day suspension. On his 29th 
day Frazier stepped into the gym and 
went to work. He no longer speaks of 
the hardships of his profession or his am- 
bivalence about fighting. He has not spo- 
ken of retirement since Jan. 22, the day 
Foreman knocked him out in the second 
round. The championship is gone, and 
suddenly he realizes what it meant to 
him. Frazier works long and hard with 
grim purpose. "I've got nothing bad to 
say about George," he says quietly. 
"He's a good man, but when 1 get him 
in the ring again I'll have a lot better 
things to say about good old George." 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Micronite filter. 

Mild, smooth taste. 

For all the right reasons, 
Kent. A 


America's quality cigarette. 
King Size or Deluxe 100's. 


Kings: 17 mg. "tar." 1.1 mg. nicotine; 
100'S: 19 mg. "tw 1.3 mg. nicotine 
a v. per cigarette. FTC Report Feb. 73. 
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Seagram's 
Extra Dnj 


"Our gin and tonic secret? 

We use ice cubes 
made from tonic water. 

And the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram's Extra Dry." 




GIANT STEP continued 


He smiled. His eyes were cold and hard. 

In California. Norton already is at 
work for his rematch with Ali. He had 
an offer to fight Foreman but his back- 
ers spurned it. A strange contract, report- 
edly. came in the mail: Norton would be 
given a S250.CC0 guarantee to fight Fore- 
man at an unspecified site for an unspec- 
ified promoter. Win or lose. Norton 
would give up 5 ' of all future purses 
and a major portion of all future ancil- 
lary rights. It is an old boxing ploy — as 
is Sadler's denial of any such contract. 

"I don't want to talk about that con- 
tract." says Art Rivkin, a vice-president 
and general manager of the Coca-Cola 
bottling company in San Diego, and one 
of Norton's managers. "I'll just say it 
was an unlivabfe offer, one we would nev- 
er acquiesce to. There is no way we are 
going to tie up into an unknown situa- 
tion. There was no definition as to where 
the so-called fight would be held, or who 
the promoter would be. We simply want 
to know who we are climbing in bed with. 
We staunchly guard our independence. 
We have no connections, and because of 
that Ken literally had to claw his way 
up. The bout before the one with Ali, Ken 
made S300 fighting before 4G0 people. It 
was a grind but we don’t have the ob- 
ligations other fight managers get into." 

Rivkin smiled. He knew he had only 
to look to Foreman's camp and at what 
had happened to Foreman to illustrate 
his point. 

The contract between Sadler and Fore- 
man ran out recently. There will not be 
another, at least nothing in writing. "I’ll 
never sign another contract with any- 
one," Foreman says, not meaning, of 
course, that he will not sign a contract 
for another fight. "I fa man can do some- 
thing for me, then he can shake my hand 
and take my word. Dick will always be 
in my corner. But our agreement w ill be 
verbal.' 

And, ah, how does he feel making his 
first title defense against a stiff? Foreman 
sighs. He is a nice and understandably 
naive youngster. “There are no stiffs," 
he says. “Not w hen you get up around 
200 pounds. I've been called a stiff and I 
felt I had the best right hand in boxing." 
He chuckles. "Of course. I didn't always 
hit what I aimed at." 

He should hit Joe Roman without dif- 
ficulty. however, and now that things 
seem to be moving again among the 
heavyweights, maybe even some more 
formidable types. end 



The slide projector 
that lives in 
the living room. 

Starting now, the slide projector conies out of the closet into the living room— 
and stays there. Full time. In full view. The Kodak Carousel custom H projector 
has a handsome smoke-tinted dust cover. Warm wood-grain vinyl panels. 
Gleaming chrome accents on black. It belongs. Anywhere. 

Come curtain time, just take the cover off and put on the 140-slide tray. 

And a dazzling show. 

Choose from three Carousel custom 
projectors. All dependable as gravity 
because gravity lowers each slide into po- 
sit ion gently. No pushing or pulling. All quiet 
as a whisper. You have a choice of automatic 
features, too: Automatic focus. Automatic 
timing. Remote control. And more. 

Prices start at less than 
$180. Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than $6$. 


Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 
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Why are Mike Manley and Steve Savage so grim? Here 
they are in the 1972 U.S. Olympic Trials, a bout to make 
the team in the 3,000-meter steeplechase— surely 
an occasion for elation. No way. One approaches the 
starting line for the event with the same foreboding 
one has when closing in on the dentist. For example, 

^ beneath Manley’s and Savage's feet lies a little pool 

mm of stagnant water. Big deal, you say? If you turn the 
M IVH page you’ll see what can happen if you fail to clear it. 

tread with fear 

To find out what that remote-controlled 
camera is shooting, turn to page 34 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 
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Doug Brown of Tennessee belly flops during. 




last year's NCAA championships. He arose from the depths to finish a wet but worthy third. 







Huc/jUc/iosc 


Jumping , 

but hardly for joy 


The 1972 U.S. Olympic Trials. Steve Sav- 
age of the Oregon Track Club has led 
much of the 3.000-meter steeplechase. 
Now he crosses the finish line third. He 
goes to his knees, sightless and retching, 
but he understands he has made the team 
for Munich. He cries out: "Oh, God. It's 
not worth it." After an hour's recovery 
he amends his earlier position: "I don’t 
know if it's worth it or not." The fol- 
lowing day: "I guess it's worth it now. 
I've forgotten how I fell.” 

Savage’s ambivalence toward his event 
must be shared to some degree by all stee- 
plechasers. Even Kip Keino, the Olym- 
pic champion who seldom admits to a 
mortal’s discomfort, says, "I do not en- 
joy running steeplechase." A lot is asked 
of these men. They must cross 28 three- 
foot hurdles, which differ from the or- 
dinary tippy kind in that they are 13 feet 
wide, weigh between 1 80 and 220 pounds 
and are supported by a four-foot base 
that prevents them from moving if 
struck. "Sensible people approach these 
things with trepidation, if at all." says 
the 1973 Olympic coach. Bill Bowcrman. 

Water jumps, seven to a race, are 12 
feet square and two and a half feet deep 
at the base of the hurdle. They slope to 
ground level at the far end and are lined 
with a soft mat. Thus, at any rate, pro- 
claims the rule book. In practice, jumps 
vary according to the callousness of meet 
officials. In the 1966 NCAA champion- 
ships at Indiana, the approach to the 
water jump was a tarpaulin laid over a 
marsh. Six men fell the first time through. 
Of the 30 contestants who started, seven 
were outpatients by evening. 

Even with jumps that conform to the 
rules, casualties arc high. Bill Koss of 
Washington broke his fool in the water 
jump at last year's Olympic Trials. Fin- 
land's Mikko Ala-Leppilampi went 

From this angle, the Olympic aspirants 
at Eugene. Ore. seem to be insouciant. 


down after a lap and a half in the Olym- 
pic final at Munich, fractured his arm, 
got up and finished 1 0th, UCLA's Earl 
Clibborn shattered his leg on the last bar- 
rier in the 1965 NCAAs. He arose and 
ran on the pieces to come in third. 

Experienced Steeplers expect to fall 
down. Mike Manley has 12 years worth 
of scars. Falls took him out of the 1964 
NCAAs and the 1968 Olympic Trials. In 
the semifinals of the 1972 Trials he went 
down again in the first water jump, but 
this time he was ready. "I trained my- 
self for falling. I misjudged the barrier 
because of the sun off the water and I 
thought, ‘Oh, no, not again.' but I forced 
myself to catch up gradually." Manley 
won both his semifinal heat and the final. 

In flat distance races, runners can cul- 
tivate rhythms. Once locked into, say, a 
60-seconds-per-lap pace, a miler attempts 
to stay in it until his final kick. Fatigue 
mounts evenly and can be countered with 
a smooth increase in effort. He strains 
only in the last 600 yards. But should he 
fall or be severely jostled, the miler floun- 
ders. The effort that propelled him at 
15 mph as long as he kept his rhythm 
won't move him anywhere near that 
speed without it. 

The water jump, in effect, forces every 
steeplechaser to fall once a lap. Keeping 
a rhythm is impossible. "The barriers 
give you a lot more potential excuses," 
says Manley. "That instinct which calls 
for you to take it easy starts screaming 
at every jump. You can't get your steps, 
your shoes arc full of water, your ankle 
clipped the last hurdle. . . . But that sub- 
versive little voice never seems to learn 
that the pain of the race might be noth- 
ing compared with your misery later over 
not having done your best." 

If he is erect at the finish, a steeple- 
chaser cannot expect to be swept away 
by jubilant spectators. George Young 
clutched his Olympic bronze medal in 
1968 and said, "That is the last steeple- 
chase anyone will ever see me run." He 


later reduced the U.S. record for 5,000 
meters and made the 1972 team at that 
distance, but stuck grimly to his pledge. 

"I don't know why the steeplechase 
isn’t more popular among spectators," 
says Manley. "It's certainly exciting 
enough for the runners.” He theorizes 
that the event could stand a more nat- 
ural setting. "It’s really just plasticized 
cross-country. The barriers had their be- 
ginnings in fallen logs and streams. Per- 
haps that is so removed from Tartan 
tracks and striped traffic barricades that 
our absurdity is showing." 

The public is not alone in its inability 
to comprehend this peculiar event. No- 
body knows how to coach it. either. For 
years runners learned a hurdling tech- 
nique similar to that used in the 400- 
meter intermediates, But Keino and Ker- 
ry O'Brien of Australia, who broke the 
world record in 1 970, step on the hur- 
dles like arthritic old ladies. (The world 
record of 8:20.8 is now held by Anders 
Garderud of Sweden and Ben Jipcho of 
Kenya. ) It was believed as well that land- 
ing in six inches or so of water helped 
cushion the shock of the jump and assist- 
ed in keeping momentum. Says Young, 
"I always thought I could run faster than 
I could fly." Then Kenyan Amos Biwott 
won in Mexico without dampening his 
socks. At this juncture a beginner is no 
longer sure how, or even whether, to prac- 
tice the jump. Neither O'Brien nor Keino 
has ever taken a water jump in training. 
"I just enjoy it in races." says O'Brien. "I 
refuse to think of the negative side of it," 
The steeplechase is thus proof even 
against positive thinking. O'Brien fell 
badly in the l970Commonwealth Games 
and at Munich. 

Eventually one wonders why anyone 
submits to the rigors of the event. Mike 
Manley, who loves it despite all it’s done 
to him. returns to origins: "Don't you 
remember when you were a kid? You'd 
set up boxes or park benches or sticks 
with string between them. And you’d 
jump. You'd do it again and again, get- 
ting as high as you could. There was a 
mesmerizing quality to the repetition. 
Each time you left your feet, you felt . . . 
well, you felt free, and you didn't ever 
want to slop. Don’t you remember?" 

Kip Keino’s question is strictly rhetor- 
ical. "They do give medals for it. don't 
they?" 

— Kenny Moore 
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I f you make a rescue and you've got a 
fella in shallow water, and you're 
bringing him in with his arm around your 
neck, stay with him," advises Jim Havcn- 
dcr. "Guys will come up wanting to re- 
lieve you. Don't let them, because if you 
do they'll get the write-up. There'll be a 
picture of them bringing the guy in, and 
the story might even say the lifeguard was 
exhausted and he had to be rescued, too." 

Not many active lifeguards would re- 
veal such trade secrets, but then not many 
of them are 81 years old. That is the cal- 
endar age of Uncle Jim. as Havender is 
called by everyone at Camp Monomoy, 
a boys' camp in East Brewster, Mass, on 
Cape Cod, to which he will repair this 
week for his 28th summer as chief life- 
guard. institution and cutup. 

Uncle Jim has iifeguarded in a lot of 
places in his time, and this past winter 
he was honored by the Swimming Hall 
of Fame in Fort Lauderdale as the 
World's Oldest Lifeguard, which he may 
or may not be. 

"Recently I went in for some tests," 
he says, "and the doctor said to me. 
"Your body is 39 years of age.' I didn’t 
fall for it. I know I'm an old guy. I told 
this doctor, ‘You make too much of me.' 
He said. 'You ought to see what we get 
coming here.' " 

Uncle Jim is 5 ' 7 “, snub-nosed, bald 
and in midsummer a deep reddish brown. 
At Monomoy he is almost always dressed 
in one of his 14 tanktype bathing suits, 
all of which bag in the seat. His waist 
and his lizardy skin have gone somewhat 
slack, but his arms, legs and shoulders 


still have the trim and vigorous lines of 
a boyish obsessive swimmer. 

Unde Jim may refuse to believe that 
he is as healthy as the doctors claim, but 
he can eat anything he wants to, he quit 
smoking in 1933 and he has managed to 
live with a number of specific ailments 
since youth. One day in 1906 he surfaced 
with a buzzing in his left ear that he still 
has; so he can sleep he sometimes plays 
a radio down low all night to offset the 
buzz. In the summer of '14 he went out 
to free a motorboat from a reef in rough 
water and the propeller nearly chew ed his 
foot off; from tower to surf he is slow, 
because he has to run on the side of that 
foot. He has an acidity problem that first 
cropped up when he ate two pounds of 
peanut clusters to celebrate a high-school 
promotion. 

One further deficiency has come to him 
in old age, however, and that one inter- 
feres with his profoundcst urge, which he 
has also had since youth. 

"I'm a show-off swimmer." he says. 
"I've been well known since I was a boy 
as the guy who'd sw im out two miles and 
go off the earth. Even today I like to think 
somebody's watching me when I go in. I 
imitate a seal or a porpoise." 

But now he can only do it for short pe- 
riods. and mostly on top of the water. A 
good many of his tricks used to be for 
only his own and the ocean's sake below 
the surface — combinations of backward 
and forward loops and sinuous up- 
thrusts. Now he has to avoid keeping his 
head underwater for long. "My Eusta- 
chian tube has gotten kind of aged; it's 




7 ’M THE TYPE 

OF SWIMMER 
LIFEGUARDS HATE 1 


So says Jim Havender, 81, the World's Oldest Lifeguard, who ignores his 
own counsel because the ocean loves him by ROY BLOUNT JR. 
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as big as my finger. Water gets into my 
ears through my nose and affects my 
hearing. I don't want to go deaf.” 

But he doesn't want to get out or the 
ocean, either. In the summer he lives right 
by it, in a one-room wood shack 10 yards 
from his lifeguard tower on Monomoy's 
beach. Children come in from down the 
beach to get lollipops. He says, “Hello, 
little girlie" to the girls and exacts a hug, 
and sometimes they clean up his house 
for him, but sometimes he shoos them 
off after a while, saying, “Go on back 
to your mother before she calls me a 
kidnapper.” 

For an adult visitor, he perches on a 
graying deck chair and talks at consid- 
erably greater length about how he and 
the ocean love each other, and how he 
has guarded lives and spent his own. 

“When I was five my Uncle George 
threw me right into the ocean," he says. 
“That should have scared me for life, but 
it didn't. I was reckless right from the 
start — a quarter of a mile out on water 
wings and happy as hell. 

“J made my first rescue when I was a 
little kid, at Orchard Beach in the Bronx. 
I was standing in the water and a lady 
was doing the sidestrokc past my knees. 
She started yelling for help. I thought, 
'Well, she wants to get into the vertical,' 
so I lifted her up. I didn't even know when 
1 left the water that I'd saved her. I 
couldn't even swim. But I got quite a 
write-up for it in the Bronx Borough Rec- 
ord BRAVE RESCUE BY TREMONT BOY." 

Uncle Jim snickers. "I'd have done the 
same if the woman had fallen in the street. 
But it meant an awful lot to her, I guess. 
She came by later to my father's place to 
buy a memorial carving and pointed at 
me and said. 'That's the little boy who 
saved my life!' 

"My father sold monuments in the 
Bronx. Havendcr Monumental Works — 
it's still there at the end of the Lexington 
Avenue subway line. My two brothers 
went into the business. They're dead 
now. I wasn't going into anything but 
swimming. My brother Joe was well 
known as a great athlete and he could 
swim all right, but when he got on the 
beach he'd shiver and turn blue. I was 
no good at anything but swimming. 

“I got started as a lifeguard at 14. on 
Coney Island. I couldn't save a life on a 


bet, but by then I had spent enough time 
at Orchard Beach and on North Beach, 
where La Guardia Airport is now, that I 
could swim like hell. I swam in the East 
River and I used to swim across the Hud- 
son and back just to show off. I always 
had the feeling that I was the greatest 
swimmer in the world. Potentially. If I 
weren't holding back. That's ridiculous, 
but it makes you a good swimmer. 

"One of my problems as a young man 
was how was I going to get the summer 
oft' for the rest of my life. That's the only 
reason I went to college. I was on the 
swimming team and played water polo 
at CCNY, and in the summers I'd be on 
the beach all day lifeguarding. I went on 
to graduate school at Columbia so I 
could have one more summer off. Then 
I enlisted in World War I in the Navy. I 
was known as a guy who on just any kind 
of bet would jump olT the submarine 
chaser into the middle of the ocean. I got 
to be a chief bosun's mate, and I had a 
pretty tough bunch to handle. Once I 
heard some of them talking, various ones 
saying they could handle me. 

“Well, I popped up and said. ‘Maybe 
I can't lick any of you on deck, but some- 
day one of you will get too close to the 
edge and I'll shove you over and when 
we hit the water I'll be boss.’ ’* 

Uncle Jim winks and nods his head. 

After the war he found a way to keep 
on having his summers free. “I had 
flunked Latin so much I had a good foun- 
dation in it,” he says. For the next 30 
years he taught that language in New 
York public high schools. When school 
was out he repaired to Fire Island or to 
Lake Ontario or to Nauset Beach on the 
ocean side of Cape Cod. He saved oc- 
casional lives and got deeper and deeper 
into natation. 

"I'm not the greatest lifeguard in the 
world," he says, "but I'm probably the 
best swimmer among them. At Lake On- 
tario there was this big fat boy who must 
have weighed 300 pounds. He couldn't 
swim a lick, but no 20 guys could sink 
him. They'd get on him and push on his 
belly — he was an island. The reason I 
mention him is that I could be a little big- 
ger. But I know the ways of the surf. 

"When I run a surf beach. I get up on 
the tower and see thousands of heads 
bobbing. It looks almost hopeless. But 
continued 
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You think 
your nose 
is too big. 




You think 
your ears 
stick out. 


You think 
your face 
is too fat. 


You think 
your face 
is too long 





Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
too flat. 



Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
too short. 


Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
misplaced. 



Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
too high. 


There are a lot of men who think they look awful, and short of plastic 
surgery, there's nothing they can do to look better. 

What these men don't know is that they can look better. They can style 
their hair to help correct nature's mistakes. 

Your nose is too big? Your hair should be fuller on the sides. Wear your 
sideburns full too. But short. (Long sideburns only accentuate your already 
accentuated nose.) Try combing the hair on the top of your head forward at 
an angle, avoiding the elongating effect back-combed hair can give a large- 
nosed face. 


Stick-out ears aren't a problem if your hair’s full enough. Which means full 
enough to meet the outer limits of your ears and long enough to cover your 
eartops. Don’t tuck your hair behind your ears. That only makes them stick 
out more. To train your hair over your ears, use Brylcreem Hairdressing. It's 
the conditioning hairdressing that leaves hair looking its natural best. 

A fat face? This is the face for longer sideburns and hair that’s brushed 
across your forehead. Keep hair ful I on top but close on the sides to lengthen 
your face. Then use Brylcreem Power Hold Dry Spray to keep your hair in 
place all day long. Power Hold was specially formulated to give longer hair 
extra long-lasting hold. 

Face too long? There's something a good haircut can do for you. Have the 
hair on top of your head cut short. Leave the sides and back longer. Brush 
your hair forward and close to your head on top so you're not adding any 
height to your face. Then keep the sides full by brushing them forward and 
lifting from underneath. This will add width to your face. Finally, spray with 
Power Hold to keep your hair in place all day. 


Maybe you don’t have any of these problems. Maybe your problem is that 
your eyes are too close. Or your mouth is too big. What we’re telling you is 
that if you find a good hair stylist, he'll analyze your problem and then cut 
your hair to draw attention away from it— not to it. 



Brylcreem thinks it's time men started 
using their head about their hair. And we 
want to help them do it. 

That's why, no matter what you 
want to do with your hair, we've 
got a product that will help you. 




Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. 



Put it all together. Enjoy your 
hobby more with this 1 8-pc. 
Fleet All-Purpose Tool Kit: 
wrenches, pliers, 

Yours for free B&W coupons, 
the valuable extra on every 
pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 1 2, Louisville, Ky. 40201 . 


C BROWN i WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 


Filter Kings. 16 mg."iar."l .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg.' iar.' 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report February 73 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






OLDEST LIFEGUARD continued 


the first thing I do is jam them. Make 
them aJI slay close together. That way 
they all rescue each other. 

“And I watch for things. When you've 
been at it as long as I have you don't 
save anybody, because you anticipate. 
‘Jim, we fished out two yesterday,' they 
tell me. I say, ‘Well, that's fine, but if I'd 
been here, there wouldn't have been any- 
body to fish out.' 

"These college boys are a very color- 
ful bunch, but they're likely to be play- 
ing around with each other when some- 
body calls for help, then they turn around 
and start after him. But when you hear 
somebody yell you don't know w here he 
is. Lots of heads out there. If you're 
watching all the time, you'll see some- 
thing you don't like, and that’s where 
your call for help is going to come from." 

There is nothing about the water itself 
that Uncle Jim doesn't like, but he knows 
that some people can't cope with certain 
aspects of it, such as undertow and sea 
pusses. 

“ ‘Cramp’ is not a word in my vocab- 
ulary," he says. “The word is ‘panic.’ 
That's what happens to people. The 
ocean can do things to you. If you're 
standing in it, it lifts you a bit. It can 
throw you right out of the water. Then 
this thing they call the undertow — some- 
thing pulling at your ankles a bit. It's not 
dangerous. But for people who’re not 
used to it, it's something they're not in 
control of, and most of these people come 
from swimming pools — they don’t like 
things that have no end. They panic. 

“ ‘If you're scared of undertow,' I tell 
them, ‘just get up on your belly and swim 
till your stomach hits the sand.' 

“Then there’s a sea puss. That’s when 
the surf is rolling in, but a lane opens up 
all of a sudden that goes backward and 
it takes everything out with it. But it's 
only going to be a few feet wide — get up 
on your belly and swim to the side, out 
of it." 

A sea puss is as domesticable as that 
to Uncle Jim. although to Webster's it is 
“a dangerous swirling." He does not 
evince much sympathy for people who 
can't ride out or sidestep the ocean’s 
quirks. He doesn't have much good to 
say, in fact, for anyone he's saved from 
drowning. 

“I got kind of mad going out after one 
man — this fellow was a fine swimmer. 
‘What you yelling for help for?' 1 asked 
him. ‘You can swim as well as I can.' 
‘Yeah,' he said, ‘but I can't turn around.' 


"But usually when you get to a drown- 
ing man he's facing the shore, taking his 
last look." Uncle Jim chuckles. "The 
book says you're supposed to dive dow n 
under him and turn him around so you 
can tow him in. I have a little different 
trick. I get in a ball with my foot up to- 
ward his face. 'Turn around, if you don't 
want a kick,' I tell him. 

“One woman got so mad at me she 
said, 'The next time I'm drowning I’d 
rather drown than be saved by him.' But 
I make 'em swim in. Make ’em work. I 
say, ‘I'm not a ferryboat.' After all. they 
didn't fly out, they must know how to 
swim." 

These methods arc apparently sound, 
because Uncle Jim maintains that 
“There's never been a drowning on any 
beach I've worked on. That includes the 
phonies. A phony is when a man drow ns 
and the lifeguard says he didn't drown, 
he had a heart attack. When I was start- 
ing out at Coney Island, there were so 
many people we were always afraid to 
go back to work — afraid somebody 
would show up dead that we hadn't no- 
ticed. ‘What would you do if that hap- 
pened?' I asked the older lifeguards. 
‘We'd launch him again and let him come 
up on some other guy's beach,' they said. 
But it didn't happen. I've never had any 
kind of drow ning. And now my reputa- 
tion is made." 

U ncle J im came close to a watery grave 
himself once off Bermuda, when he got 
caught in a driving rainstorm while swim- 
ming a couple of miles alone. The rain 
happened to be slanting in on his breath- 
ing side. He disappeared, and his friends 
on shore had given him up for dead when 
he strolled up behind them. He had 
switched over to breathing on the other 
side, had kept on plugging and had drift- 
ed with the wind and tides until they 
washed him up miles down the beach. 

"I’m the type of swimmer lifeguards 
hate," Uncle Jim says with pride. "I al- 
ways swim alone. I was out half a mile 
one day and some camper came by in a 
sailboat. ‘We were taught that you 
should never go out by yourself.' he said. 
‘That applies to everybody but me,' I 
said. ‘I'm an exception. The ocean loves 
me, or it would've drow ned me long ago.' 

"I've even felt cramps coming on, a 
mile out. but that never bothered me. 
You just relax. Just take the strain off 
your feet and let 'em wiggle like ribbons. 

"I get a great kick out of being sort of 
a master of the ocean. I feel it belongs to 


me. That's what makes me say the ocean 
loves me. I know' it's a cinch to cut 
through the breakers. Hit 'em low and 
you can cut through three or four of 'em. 
The people on shore don't know that. 
You can do exercises in the ocean you 
could never do on land. Lying on your 
stomach, twisting your body left and 
right, moving ways you never could with 
your feet on the ground. Sometimes the 
water out there is so nice and warm I 
wish I could drown, and stay in it. 

“I love to submerge. I love to go down 
to the bottom. You can't see anything 
a film of water forms over your eyes. But 
you know the bottom's there, and you 
can say you're detached from the 
world — away from people, aw ay from all 
the problems. The other guys try to be, 
but I am detached." 

And now, because of his ears. Uncle 
Jim can't submerge. In the tower he may 
seem to be in his element, but there he is 
naggingly attached to all those bobbing 
heads. He stands erect, arms akimbo, 
looking for trouble, sending a junior 
counselor in a rowboat over to the ad- 
joining public beach to see whether a man 
out shoulder-deep with his baby boy 
wouldn't like a little assistance, which is 
Uncle Jim's way of suggesting that the 
man take the baby back into shallower 
water. 

"I see an old character on the beach in 
a wheelchair and I can always tell if he's 
been a lifeguard," Uncle Jim says. “He's 
watching. Every now and then he looks 
up at me, as if to say, ‘Did you notice 
that?’ I can always tell an old lifeguard. 
He cannot comfortably sit on the beach." 

Away from the beach Uncle Jim has 
perhaps never sat very comfortably. He 
didn't marry until the day before his 40th 
birthday, and he was separated from his 
nonswimming wife for the last 16 years 
of their marriage. "I didn't get along so 
well in married life." he says. "It’s hard 
to hit it right." His wife's death in 1968 
left him with a three-story house in 
Woodlawn in the upper Bronx to rattle 
around in for nine months of the year, 
with no company except the late Mrs. 
Havendcr's 525,000 doll collection. He 
practices moulh-to-mouth resuscitation 
(which he has had to use only half a doz- 
en times) on the largest doll. 

His two sons visited him occasionally, 
but he was away lifeguarding or pursu- 
ing such projects as attending night law 
school a good deal of the time while they 
were growing up — “I never even taught 

continued 
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them to swim" — and he sometimes hints 
that he should have spread himself a lit- 
tle thin and got to know them better. 

"I live a very simple life." he says of 
his lifelong concentration on matters of 
the surf. “And I think I ought to be crit- 
icized for it." he adds with less than per- 
fect conviction. His ofT-season habits 
now are austere. Thanks largely to an in- 
heritance from his father, he is worth 
"close to half a million," he says, "but I 
go around switching off all the lights." 
He practices a little estate and real-es- 
tate law and frequents the New York 
Athletic Club. 

Because of matters concerning his 
property. Uncle Jim is unable to move 
to Florida where he could lifeguard year- 
round. Besides, he says, "A lifeguard 
down there is just another guy doing a 
job. He isn’t worshipped by the girls the 
way you are up north, where you make 
an appearance only one-fourth of the 
year." But he goes down there occasion- 
ally to visit the Swimming Hall of Fame 
and he takes in a few swim meets around 


the country. Sometimes he is asked to of- 
ficiate, "But I'd rather pay my way in, 
and sit in the stands and decide for my- 
self who is great." 

The greatest man of all in Uncle Jim's 
estimation is Lindbergh. "I can't see any- 
body but Charlie. I was at a Jack Shar- 
key fight and they announced that he'd 
taken off. We had a moment of silent 
prayer. 'He's out in the darkness. No- 
body knows where he is.' the minister 
said." Uncle Jim doubts that he has gone 
far enough in his own life. 

"I wrote a letter a while back to a girl 
1 know real well, and told her I'd figured 
out I wasted niy life. I should've been 
traveling, going somewhere." He reads 
everything he can find about polar ex- 
ploration, and he wants to go to Ant- 
arctica. 

But the thing that galls him the most 
is that "I miss being able to do those 
somersaults under the water. They're 
part of my little routine. Oh, do I miss 
’em. Maybe I can get a better nose clamp 
and carry on. 


"But what the hell. I'm 81. I used to 
porpoise for a quarter of a mile. I don't 
think I could do 40 yards today. I used 
to get two new bathing suits every year, 
but I'm 81, I'm through with stocking 
up. I'll just use these suits until I quit. 

"I may not quit. I may die out here. 
I'm on the way to 90. and I want to croak 
before I get there. I don't know anybody 
90 years old who amounts to much. I 
know people in the NYAC who were 
Olympic athletes who can hardly walk 
with two canes today. They end up with 
a male nurse putting on their shoes for 
them. There isn't anybody spared." 

But gloom is an undertow, which Un- 
cle Jim can still get up on his belly and 
swim out of. He has interests. In the sum- 
mer. at night, alone in his folding bed. 
with lights flashing into the windows of 
his shack from bomb-run practice off- 
shore. he reads up on ecology and nat- 
ural history. He wishes now he’d become 
a marine biologist as well as a swimmer. 
He is thinking of taking up writing. 

"I have another feature 1 don't brag 
continued 


You can’t argue with 
the longest drive of your life. 



With all the distance claims this year, you’ve been asked to believe some pretty 
unbelievable things. With Titleist. you only have to believe your own eyes. Titleist golfers 
are settling the distance argument where it should be settled: out on the course. When 
you hit the longest drive of your life, you’ve got all the proof you need. And you know 
why the most popular golf ball has a greater following this year than ever before. ^ 

ACU5HNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru goll course pro shops only 

Titleist: It will improve your game. 
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Live and learn, 
the man said. 

I learned you don't 
have to spend 
a lot to get 
a great taste in 

Canadian whisky. 

Windsor Canadian. 

It’s the smoothest 
Canadian 
I ever tasted, 
at any price. 

Mix it with 
Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, and 
you've really got 
something. 

WINDSOR & GINGER. 
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“At Oakmont, our members want everything 
to reflect our championship image. ..and that 
includes the Alcoa Siding on our clubhouse.” 




W WORSHAM. JR . OAKMONT COUNTRY CLUB PROFESSIONAL 


Oakmont Country Club, just outside 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has hosted many 
national golf tournaments over the 
years, and the course is one of the 
best-known in the world. Everything 
about the club is of championship 
calibre, from the gracious, rambling 
clubhouse to the manicured greens. 
Some years ago. the membership 
decided to remodel the clubhouse, 


For the exterior, they chose dark green 
Alcoa* aluminum siding, and for good 
reason. They knew that Alcoa Siding 
would keep its good looks for many 
years— and it has. The tough, baked- 
enamel finish has held up beautifully 
and when Oakmont hosts the U.S. 
Open this year, fans will see a club- 
house that reflects the club's champi- 
onship image. 


On your home, too. Alcoa Siding will 
keep its good looks for a long, long 
time with an absolute minimum of 
maintenance. Paired with other quality 
Alcoa building products— gutters and 
downspouts, soffit, fascia, shutters 
and trim, Alcoa Siding adds beauty 
and value anywhere it is used. For 
more information on Alcoa Siding, and 
the full line of Alcoa building products. -. 
just mail the coupon. 




FREE DOUBLE OFFER! Get a tree, distinctive identifica- 
tion tag tor your goit bag, tote bag, brlefcastf. etc , PLUS 
Alcoa's valuable Exterior Design Ideas kit. It shows 
how Alcoa Building Products can beautity your home 
and increase its value, Just complete the coupon. 

Alcoa Building Products. Inc. 

Suite 1200, Two Allegheny Center 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 

□ 2-story Colonial. □ Ranch. □ 1% -story Cape Cod. 

□ Split level 02% -story Frame. Other . 

Gentlemen: Please send me my U. S. Open identification tag and Alcoa's 
Exterior Design Ideas kit. I have indicated the type of home I own, my 
exterior finish is . 



Address 

City State Zip 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


□ALCOA 





Really fine watches always gave 
their owners more than just the right time. 


Dated 1783 and attributed to 
J. Wikelman of London. The 
movement has a verge 
S escapement and the 
/ driving power is transmitted 
from the barrel to the 
fusee by a chain. 


A bonbonniere- 
shaped watch, 
circa 1810 

The painted enamels 
are highlighted, 
on this side alone, 
by 750 pearls. 


A timepiece by 
Breguet, circa 1825. It has 
one of the first automatic 
movements. This watch shows 
the day, the phases of the moon, 
and strikes the hours, quarters and 
minutes. 


-Another Breguet masterpiece, 
Circa 1785 This type of watch 
was called Marlin Marline 
because i t features miniature 
male and female bell- 
^S ringers, who chime the 
jyJ quarter hours. 


The work of Barraud of London. 
Empire period One of the first . 
watches contrived to look / . • 
flat, anticipating the /, A 
creation some years later A 
of the Lepine calibers A 


From the Wilsdorl Collection, 

named in honor of Hans Wilsdorf, founder of the Rolex 
Watch Company. On display in Rolex headquarters 
in Geneva 


And it’s still true today. 


Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
Day-Date. 18 kt gold case 
_ and matching President 
I bracelet Also available in 
I 18 kt. white gold. 


A great timepiece has always been a 
possession of honor and a source of pride. 

The modem Rolex you see here is a 
worthy heir to this tradition. 

At its heart is a certified chronometer 
movement (a distinction earned, one 
by one, at an official Swiss Institute for 
Chronometer Tests). 

It's housed in a case carved from a solid 


ingot of 18 kt. gold (no seams, no weak points). 

And then sealed by a diamond-cut crystal 
that actually grips more tightly under 
pressure (deep underwater, for instance) 
and a unique winding crown that screws down 
onto the case like a submarine hatch. 

The result is a triumph of the watchmaker's 
art: a timepiece that’s uncommonly precise 
and virtually indestructible. 


In other words, a possession of great 
distinction. 

Rolex owners know the feeling. It's 
akin to the pride felt by owners of all great 
watches down through the centuries. 



almost as satisfying t? TJ’ "V 
as making one. JttULrj A 


Write for free color brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., 580 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 10036. Dept. J2. 
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about," he says. "I know the name of 
every plant that grows. I thought every- 
body knew 'em. I was 50 years old be- 
fore I knew I was a rarity. Now they got 
me giving the campers lectures on plants 
in the mornings." 

He talks about plants in very friendly 
terms. "When the island of Surtsey was 
created off Iceland by a volcano under 
the sea," he says, "the lirst green plant 
that began to grow on it was the sea rock- 
et. I have the same plant right out by my 
tower. I look at it and say, 'Sea rocket, 
your finest hour: the first plant on Surt- 
sey.' Occasionally I eat a little of it. It 
tastes like cabbage." Sometimes, as a 
joke, he plants an ailanthus in the surf 
and tells people it is a saltwater tree. 

"This little house keeps me coming 
back every summer," he says. "What 
other lifeguard gets a little house? They 
must love me here. Sometimes when I'm 
gloomy at home in the winter I'll call the 
number here and think. 'Well, the phone 
is ringing in the little bungalow.' " 

And, after all, the sea has not lost its 
savor altogether. He can still go out and 
do his crawl a long way, at 6 a.m. or at 
night, whenever the tide is high. He can 
still do a little cavorting. "People come 
up to me and say, 'You look like you 
have a lot of fun in the water.' ‘I do!' I 
tell them.” 

Yes. he says, he would be glad to show 
a visitor the tricks he still can manage. 
He leaves his shack, limps across the 
beach, wades out and begins rolling in 
the water and nosing rhythmically in and 
out of the waves, his feet flipping up to- 
gether like a tail. His movements are not 
acrobatic: you wouldn't even call them 
tricky or think to applaud. But they are 
so relaxed, wriggly and economical that 
he does in fact look like a marine an- 
imal. And he looks like he feels it. It is 
something to see. 

"I always felt that the ocean loved 
me," he says once again, after drying off 
and changing intoanotherofthe 14 suits. 
"It would drown other people. But not 
me. I would go out in the ocean at its 
worst, but I always loved it, and it al- 
ways brought me back. 

"Of course, that was blissful igno- 
rance. I didn't seem to know then that 
the ocean goes somewhere, and it could 
lake me.” 

But the ocean still brings Uncle Jim 
back to a point. And it won’t be some 
little sea puss that takes him out in the 
end. end 
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Ted Williams and Bill Talbert and Jean- 
Claude Killy and Bob Cousy and Jack 
Nicklaus— just a few of the top sports 
professionals who make SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED's ''instructionals” one of the 
magazine’s most rewarding features. 

But it’s our own professionals who 
every week write and edit SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED that give the magazine its 
continuity and its tradition. Our by-liners 
aren’t playing pros— but you could call 
them prose pros. Or even: all pros and 
no cons. 
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WAIST-AWAY™ 

Helps Trim 
Stomach Bulges 
the scientific way 


e WAISI AWAY method >• 


AWAY Belt Athletes 


All belts ; 


t used sue- 
a I he WAIST 


neentrate Hie body's 
nc with tat. 
e not the same 



materials and design as the WAIST AWAY Some 
imitate, but none can duplicate the original WAIST 
AWAY design Note these important dittcrcnccs 
WAISI AWAY is made ot the same suit, rubber 
lilie composition that the athletes use This is Ihr 
most effective material lo make your body heat sweat 
away the etcess moisture that adds to bulky fat 

body. Not a cheap elastic or cloth. 

Reduces — doesn't just hold in 


Entertainers have found the WAIST A 
derlul help. Athletes, businessmen, housewives a 
career girls have enjoyed those benefits, too. 

10-Day Money-back Guarantee 

Whatever method ol reducing you have tried wit 
out success, don't give up Order a WAIST AWAY h 
today on our money back guarantee. You risk noth 
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The 
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The WAIST AWAY Bell wc 
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V7BRA SALES INC. 

Dept. SI 6-3, 509 Fifth Ave . New York, N Y. 10017 
Send me tne following bells (indicate quantity): 
men s WAIST AWAY Belts (waist 
measurement "I at $9 95 $ 

women s WAISI AWAY Belts (waist 
measurement “) at $9.95 $ 

Shipping & Handling - $1.00 

Total Price $ 

N Y. State residents add local sales la* 

i New York City 7%) $ 

(No C 0 0.) I enclose 
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The Rangers draft a young David 
to whom no-hitters are old stuff 

Bring on 
the Goliaths 

H ey, Darrell, you surely know all 
about this phenom down in the 
Spring Branch section of Houston, at 
Westchester High School, who can kick 
a football from Port Arthur to El Paso 
if the wind is with him. Otherwise, may- 
be only to Odessa. With the inside of his 
foot, too, like them foreign fellers, only 
he’s a genuine American phenom, which 
is the way it should be. Kicked 49- and 45- 
yard field goals as a senior, and a 59-yard- 
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er fell just short of the crossbar. But lest 
you think this magazine has gone and put 
the wrong sport in front of the slash up 
above, or a lunatic’s name after it, you 
ought to know that this young man's fu- 
ture is not with the Texas Longhorns but 
with the Texas Rangers, for whom he will 
play briefly before heading north to in- 
duction ceremonies at Cooperstown. 

His name is David Clyde and he is an 
18-ycar-old left-handed pitcher. He 
throws the ball so hard that if he had 
been the David who went up against Go- 
liath, he wouldn't have needed any sling. 
He threw nine no-hitters in his high- 
school career, five of them in his senior 
year and two of them back to back 
against the same opponent in the state 
playoffs. He did not allow a run in his 
last 55 Vi innings and only three earned 
runs all season. In his last 39 innings he 
permitted only two hits, one of them a 
scratch single, the other a late-swinging 
Texas League double to right field. He 
finished with an 18-0 record, and he had 
not been defeated the entire previous 
summer of American Legion ball. 

So it is no wonder that the hapless 
Rangers, picking first in last week’s ma- 
jor-league draft and in dire need of pitch- 
ing help, selected Clyde. The word 
around the state is that he will not be 
farmed out to Gastonia of the Class A 
Western Carolinas League but will re- 
port first to his bank to deposit his bonus 
bundle (SI 00,000 has been the figure ban- 
died about) and then to Manager Whi- 
tey Herzog at Arlington Stadium. Be- 
fore serious negotiations could start 
between the club and Clyde’s father 
Gene, however, there was first the mat- 
ter of the state tournament to clean up. 
Ranger Owner Bob Short and General 
Manager Joe Burke, not exactly caught 
up in the heat of a pennant race, told 
the Clyde family and the Westchester 
High coach. Bob French, to bring the 
championship back to Spring Branch — 
then there would be plenty of time to 
think about becoming instantly rich. 

The semifinals and final of the 25th an- 
nual state tournament were held last 
Thursday and Friday at Austin’s Nelson 
Field. Westchester had been on the scene 
last year and had been bombarded by 
Bellaire of Houston III in the opening 
game, w ith Clyde lasting only 4y$ innings 
and hitting everything in the ball park 
but the strike zone. He had not lost since, 


and the Westchester Wildcats had good 
talent to back him up. including Catch- 
er Bobby Williams, Clyde's target for 
four years. Shortstop Steve Ramsey, 
drafted by Baltimore, and Ccntcrfieldcr 
Mark Covey, an All-District quarterback 
for the football team. 

The opponent in the semifinal was 
Galena Park High. also from the Greater 
Houston area and quite familiar with the 
legendary lefty who in a few days prob- 
ably would be pitching in the American 
League. However, the Galena Park play- 
ers insisted they were not trembling w ith 
fear at the thought of stepping into the 
batter’s box. 

"If I can’t hit him, nobody can," said 
First Baseman David DuBose. “I don't 
think there's anybody on this team that's 
afraid to bat against him." 

Westchester lost the coin flip and had 
to bat first as the visiting team. The lead- 
off hitter, Jimmy Lassiter, put a home 
run over the left-field wall, and that 
proved to be alf the Wildcats needed. 
When Clyde walked out to the mound 
the crowd settled back in the pleasant 
heat to eat their snow cones and enjoy 
the breeze from vainly flailing Galena 
Park bats. Clyde was not at his overpow- 
ering best, perhaps because he had had 
a seven-day layoff since his last start, but 
he was good enough to hold Galena Park 
hitless through the first six innings. The 
second batter up in the seventh and last 
inning was David DuBose, the fearless 
one, who had struck out twice. He swung 
late and the ball arched into right field, 
bounced just under the glove of the div- 
ing rightficlder and DuBose made it to 
second. Clyde struck out the next two 
batters, giving him 13 for the game, and 
Westchester won 5-0. 

He did not pitch the next day and 
Westchester was upset by Midland 3-1 
in the Texas 4A final. And so David fin- 
ished his illustrious high-school career 
with 843 strikeouts in 475'/i innings in 
four seasons, a 46-6 record for his last 
three seasons and 45 victories in his last 
46 games. And no doubt a new Texas 
high school record for drooling scouts, 
one game, one season, one career. 

Clyde seems to have all the attributes 
of a genuine Texas hero: he is a hand- 
some. well-built, 6' I” 190-pounder with 
brown curly hair, a polite manner and a 
pretty little sprite of a girl friend who gets 
straight A’s at Westchester. Thanks to 
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Taste CROW LIGHT 

So smooth, it’s the fastest-growing 
Light Whiskey in America. 


CROW LIGHT is a clean break with the past. A totally 
different kind of whiskey made by processes all its own. It’s 
not a Bourbon. And it’s actually lighter than Scotch, smoother 
than Canadian. Try it tonight. Discover for yourself 
why CROW LIGHT is far and away the fastest-growing Light 
Whiskey from coast to coast! 


CROW 


Ask for Crow Light 



It has the same type of steering system as the racing 
Ferrari . . . 

and the same type of ignition system as the Porsche 
911... 

and front- wheel drive like the Cadillac Eldorado . . . 
and independent front suspension like the Aston 
Martin . . . 

and a luxurious interior like the Mercedes-Benz 


and the same amount of trunk space as the Lincoln 
Continental Mark I V . . . 

Because of all this and a lot more, the Audi 100LS 
was picked by the readers of "Car & Driver" mag- 
azine as the Best Imported Family Sedan of the Year 
and by "Motor Trend + " magazine as the compact Car 
of the Year. 

Or, as we like to think of it. Cars of the Year. 


280SE . . . 

and just about the same headroom and legroom as 
the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow . . . 


The *4,260 Audi 

It's a lot of cars for the money. 


•Suggested retail price East Coast P.O.E. for 100LS. West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher. 

Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. Whitewall tires optional at extra cost. 
tSelected by an independent panel of automotive experts. 
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her cracking down on him, he gol pretty 
good grades himself this last year and the 
two of them will probably go to Texas 
A&M in the fall. The only flaw is that he 
is just as much a Kansan as a Texan. 

He was born in Kansas City, Kans. 
and grew up in Wichita and Topeka, not 
to mention New Providence, N.J. (that 
is where he played some soccer and de- 
veloped his sideways kicking) and St. 
Louis as the Bell System kept moving his 
father around. The family finally settled 
in Spring Branch when he was in the 
ninth grade and had been pitching a cou- 
ple of years. Just about everything he 
knows about pitching was taught by his 
dad, who had been a semipro pitcher and 
first baseman in the Kansas City area. 

Clyde's money pitch — and it will cer- 
tainly be that after he bites into Bob 
Short's bankroll— is his fastball. He 
thinks it is faster than some major-lea- 
guers' (modest fellow) but admits it does 
not match Sam McDowell's meteorite. 
He also has a hard slider that fools the 
batters because it looks just like his fast 
ball until it breaks. 

“I'd like to have some more work on 
my change of pace," he says. 

Whether that work will be done in Ar- 
lington Stadium or Gastonia is the ques- 
tion. Some newspaper reports said his 
father was insisting that Dave go direct- 
ly to the big club and get at least three 
starts before being farmed out. Gene 
Clyde insisted that the tales were not true. 

“I'll leave that with the baseball peo- 
ple.” he said. 

He probably will because he’s got 
enough to think about. There are three 
more sons at home, ages 14, 13 and 10, 
and the Rangers are going to need a lot 
more help the next few years, at least on 
the days between David's starts. 


THE WEEK 

(June 3-9) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml \A/CCT When Manager Sparky 
I \ L VV LU I Anderson last saw Dan 
Driessen play for the Reds' Indianapolis 
farm team, he told him, "You're too ugly 
to be a movie star. You'll have to be a base- 
ball star." To which Driessen responded, 
"Yeah, but ain't I cute when I'm hitting?” 
After 47 games at Indy, in which he had 47 
RBIs, hit .409 and was on base 100 times, 
Driessen joined the Reds. He looked down- 


right handsome as he highlighted a seven- 
run ninth with a walk and a double to over- 
come the Cubs 8 4. Johnny Bench had the 
game-winning hit that day, just as he had 
earlier in the week when his three-run 10th- 
innmg homer put down the Mets 6-5. Also 
contributing mightily as the Reds won four 
of five and took over third place was Tony 
Perez, who boomed out four homers and had 
12 RBIs. 

There was Dave Roberts with a 6-3 rec- 
ord and a 2.52 ERA, the best marks on the 
starting Houston staff. There was Manager 
Leo Durocher pulling Roberts from the 
starting rotation and giving the ball to Don 
Wilson, recently recovered from a broken 
hand. There was Wilson losing to the Pirates 
while Durocher hinted that Roberts might 
be shuttled to the bullpen. "I wouldn't be 
happy there," said the understandably be- 
wildered Roberts, who earlier in the week 
had shut out the Phillies. 

It was also difficult to comprehend the Gi- 
ants, who despite their need for pitchers (they 
gave up 1 2 walks in one game last week ) sold 
Sam McDowell to the Yankees. For the sev- 
enth time in eight tries, Juan Marichal failed 
to go the route. And the Giants, after four 
straight wins, were twice drubbed by the ram- 
paging Expos. 

San Diego's lone win in six tries came when 
Ivan Murrell homcrcd in the ninth to defeat 
the Cardinals 4-3. Willie Davis of the Dodg- 
ers chucked his 31 -ounce bat, began using a 
34-ounccr and homered in three successive 
games. But the rest of the club lacked punch 
and the best the Dodgers could do was to 
split six games. 

Eddie Mathews, the Braves' skipper, had 
breakfast with Chuck Tanner, his counter- 
part on the White Sox. As a result, Math- 
ews decided that his knucklcballer — Phil 
Nickro — would go on the Wilbur Wood diet 
of pitching every third day. Nickro, who had 
only three wins all year, promptly won twice 
in four days. And Henry Aaron came two 
home runs nearer the number. 

SF 38-22 LA 34-23 CIN 31-24 
HOUS 32-27 ATL 22-33 SD 20-38 

Ml C A Q T O ver the fence is a dou- 
(N| L LrtU I ble — at least when the 
umpire says it is. And that's just what hap- 
pened to Phillic Pitcher Ken Brett. Giant 
Ccntcrfielder Garry Maddox, believing 
Brett's drive had cleared the Candlestick 
fence on the fly, was puzzled when Ump Dick 
Stello halted Brett at second. Maddox con- 
ferred with Rightficlder Bobby Bonds. 
"Bonds told me the umpire called it a dou- 
ble and to keep my mouth shut," Maddox 
said. Stello, among others, thought the ball 
had skipped over on one bounce, which 
would have made it a ground-rule double. 
The Giants won that game 5-4, but Brett was 
not to be denied. His next time out he hit 


another ball over the fence, wascreditcd with 
a homer, raised his batting average to .318, 
beat the Padres 4-1 and cut his ERA to 
2.90. Wayne Twitchell, who teammate Jim 
Lonborg insists has the best fastball in the 
league, blazed his way past the Astros 4-0 
and brought his ERA down to 2.15. 

Tim McCarver singled in the 1 0th to beat 
the Astros 2-1 and Jose Cruz tripled across 
two runs to finish off the Padres 5-3 as the 
Cardinals won three in a row. That made 
them 16 for 18, a pace that carried the Car- 
dinals from last place to second. But then 
St. Louis lost three in a row and clunked 
into fourth place. 

Steve Blass, runner-up for last year's Cy 
Young Award, was bludgeoned again and 
his ERA soared to 8.21. Pittsburgh lost five 
of six and had to share second place with 
Montreal, which won four and lost two. 
Powering the Expos were Ken Singleton, 
Ron Fairly, Ron Hunt and Mike Jorgensen. 
Singleton had four RBIs in each of two 
games, and Fairly finished the Braves 7-6 
with an 1 1 th-inning homer. Hunt scored five 
times and Jorgensen drove in four runs as 
the Expos set a team record by temporarily 
making midgets of the Giants 17-3. 

There were two loud cracks in New York. 
One was Willie Mays hitting his first home 
run of the season and 655th of his career. 
The other came when Shortstop Bud Har- 
rclson broke his hand. The Mets arc being 
injured as fast as a battalion of jaywalkers 
crossing Times Square at high noon. At the 
next draft the club might bypass players and 
sign up two surgeons, three bone specialists, 
a nurse and some stretcher-bearers. 

After blowing a game to the Reds, Cub 
Manager Whitey Lockman said, "It makes 
you aware that adversity may be a part of 
life." Still, his troubles were naught com- 
pared with those of the crippled Mets. After 
all, Lock man 'steam led the East by 5 l /i games 
and at least part of that cushion could be 
attributed to some of Lockman's managerial 
manipulations. With the Cubs trailing the 
Reds 5 -4 in the seventh and with a man on 
first and none out, it was a logical spot for 
Lockman to order a sacrifice. But with Rick 
Monday, a left-handed baiter, facing Tom 
Hall, a left-handed pitcher. Lockman called 
his hitter aside. Whitey reasoned that Hall 
would be throwing fastballs to make it hard 
for Monday to lay down a soft bunt. "Go 
ripping," Lockman told his man. Rip the ball 
Monday did, slamming the anticipated fast 
ball into the bleachers for a 6-5 win. 

CHI 33-23 MONT 24-25 PITT 24-25 
STL 24-28 NY 23-27 PHIL 22-32 

A I PA QT 11 vvas 3 Christmas-in- 

ML LAO I June week for the Yan- 
kees, who got two gift-wrapped pitchers from 
the National League, a thoughtful bag of de- 
bris from K.C. and — for the first time since 




We can't talk our wct 



It used to be hard to get people to 
talk about the energy problem. 
Now, it seems everybody is talk- 
ing about it. If we're going to solve 
the energy problem before it 
becomes a crisis, it's time to stop 
talking and start taking action. 

This country is entenng a 
period in which our available 
domestic energy supplies will not 
be enough to meet our needs. In 
short, we're using up our low 
cost fuels faster than we can 
produce them. 

Oddly enough we have 
more energy supplies right here 
in America. Experts estimate 
there are substantial quantities 
of oil and gas and nuclear fuel 
still to be found. We have billions 
of tons of known coal and shale 
oil reserves. What we need is the 
national determination to initiate 
the policies and programs that 
will enable us to develop these 
resources. 

It would have been tough 
enough to solve the energy prob- 
lem if we had started ten years 
ago. The tragedy is, we haven't 
really started yet. If this country is 
going to maintain its national 
security and current standard of 
living, every single one of these 
policies must be put into effect as 
soon as possible. 

We must produce 90% of our energy 
from domestic sources. 

Some people think we can 
solve our energy problems by 
importing oil from foreign countries. 
The trouble is, energy supplies are 
growing scarce in other industrial 
nations, too. As we compete with 
these nations for oil and gas. the 
price goes up. 

Too many foreign imports 
would result in intolerable balance 
of payment problems, further de- 
valuation of the dollar and a weak- 
ening of our position in foreign 
affairs. 

To keep our total energy 
imports at a reasonable level of 
around 10%. means that all forms of 
domestic fuel must be developed. 

We should strive to increase oil and 
gas production by V& by 1985. 

This is a big and difficult task. 
Federal lease sales will have to be 
larger and more frequent. Explora- 
tion and production will be required 


both onshore and offshore with 
proper safeguards for our environ- 
ment. Alaskan oil will have to be 
brought to market. And since some 
imports will have to continue for a 
long time, import costs must be 
reduced, by building more U.S. 
refineries and deepwater ports for 
super-tankers. 

Coal production will have to 
increase 176% by 1985. 

There is plenty of coal left in 
this country. Enough to last hundreds 
of years. But most coal is dirty. We 
must continue to develop methods 
for removing ash and sulphur from 
coal. 

In addition, we should in- 
crease coal prices to encourage con- 
struction of new mines. We also must 
allow strip mining, but under con- 
ditions which insure the restoration 
of the land. And we must develop 
processes for making natural gas 
from coal on a commercial basis. 

Nuclear energy will have to 
increase to 22% of our total energy 
needs. 

Potentially, nuclear power 
represents our most plentiful energy 
resource. But today, only one per- 
cent of our energy needs are pro- 
vided by nuclear generators. And 
there are only 29 nuclear power 
plants operating in the entire coun- 
try. We will need anywhere from 230 
to 305 new 1-million kilowatt plants 
initiated in the next several years. To 
make this deadline will require 
streamlining of licensing procedures 
and site approvals and elimination 
of delays caused by unwarranted 
environmental concerns. 

A strong private energy industry 
must be maintained. 

With all the work there is to be 
done, it's quite obvious that neither 
government nor industry can do it 
alone. What's needed is an attitude 
of mutual cooperation. Much like 
that which exists in the American 
Space Program. Price controls over 
fuels should be eliminated to allow 
prices to reach a level which will 
provide incentives for research, 


exploration, development, and pro- 
tection of our environment. Tax 
incentives are needed in the form of 
credits for research expenditures, 
tax free bonds for environmental 
protection facilities and nuclear fuel 
plants, current deductions for equip- 
ment designed to conserve our less 
plentiful fuels, and depletion allow- 
ances. These incentives will stimulate 
the attraction of capital that is 
needed to help finance the activity 
that will solve the energy crisis. 

Government should make more 
public lands available to the 
energy industries. 

Currently, one-third of the 
nation's land mass is under Federal 
domain. ..750 million acres in all. The 
Federal Government also has con- 
trol over vast tracts of the continental 
shelf. It is estimated that half of our 
remaining oil and gas potential lies 
under Federally controlled lands. 

Not to mention 80% of our oil shale. 
40% of our coal, and 40% of our 
uranium. 

These lands must be made 
available for commercial energy 
resource development.This would 
include exploration, mining, and the 
building of power plants, refineries, 
pipelines and deepwater ports. The 
Federal Government should also 
establish uniform land-use laws 
among the states, and jurisdiction 
over the submerged lands of the 
continental mass. 

A balance must be established 
between the needs of our 
environment and the nation's 
need for energy. 

It's true that the energy indus- 
tries. like most industries and most 
people, were once guilty of neglect 
of our environment. And it was only 
right that conservationists and ecolo- 
gists were concerned. But now the 
pendulum has, in many cases, 
swung too far in the other direction. 

We can, and must, arrive at 
programs that will strike a proper 
balance between energy production 
and a suitable environment. 

Environmental standards 
must be set at levels that can be met 


>ul of the energy crisis. 



at reasonable cost. Because eventu- 
ally the public must pay this cost in 
the form of higher prices for fuel. 

We must permit offshore drill- 
ing to find new reservoirs of oil and 
gas while utilizing effective methods 
to avoid ecological damage. In 25 
years, there have only been three 
major oil spills in the drilling of over 
14,000 offshore wells. And we are 
constantly improving on that record. 

We must construct the Alas- 
kan Pipeline. The nation's largest oil 
field has never yielded us a drop of 
oil in spite of the most extensive 
environmental impact study in his- 
tory and the proven technology of 
pipeline construction. And right now, 
we need that oil more than ever. 

Strip mining must be permit- 
ted under conditions where the land 
can be returned to beneficial use. In 
many areas, such restoration has 
been accomplished with outstand- 
ing results. 

And we must not allow delays 
in the construction of nuclear power 
plants. Some environmentalists 
have succeeded in doing this, in 
spite of an outstanding performance 
to date of the nation's 29 operating 
nuclear power plants. 

The people in the energy in- 
dustries have no interest in harming 
the earth. We live here, too. In recent 
years we have tried to understand 
the environmental problems. It is 
time the environmentalist tried to 
understand the energy problem. 

Energy conservation must be 
encouraged by the government, the 
public, and industry. 

Nobody thinks that proper 
energy consumption practices alone 
will solve the energy problem. But 
they can make it much easier to 
solve the problems by other methods. 

A free market price system 
would encourage conservation. As 
supply decreases, prices will in- 
crease. Increased prices will, in turn, 
stimulate more production and 
increased efficiency in the use of 
existing fuels. 

We must also encourage the 
use of mass transit, smaller auto- 


mobiles, and more building 
insulation. 

The Government should encourage 
U.S. industry to develop energy 
sources in foreign countries. 

Our ability to discover and 
develop oil in other countnes would 
not only result in a greater supply, 
but would lower world prices, im- 
prove the balance of payments pic- 
ture for this country, and provide us 
with a more secure access to the oil 
we need to import. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must maintain a stable and 
friendly relationship with oil produc 
ing countries and provide a stable 
tax and financial climate that will 
encourage foreign investment. 

The Government should create the 
economic environment needed to 
commercialize synthetic fuels. 

There are large deposits of 
shale oil and coal in this country 
which could be converted into clean 
fuel. But the price would for some 
time be too High for general com- 
mercial use. 

And there are environmental 
and engineering problems still to be 
solved. What's needed are incentive 
devices to generate capital so that 
private industry can afford to tap 
these valuable resources. 

The Government must support long 
range research programs. 

The energy problem is im- 
mense. To solve it is going to require 
one of the most extensive techno- 
logical programs in history. Not only 
a research and development pro- 
gram, but a framework to provide for 
practical commercialization as well. 

The Federal Government and 
private industry will have to share in 
the funding of such a research pro- 
gram. Incentives such as tax credits 
and a strong patent program should 
be used to reward those companies 
willing to take risks to help solve our 
energy problems. 

Energy companies must continue to 
invest in new sources of energy. 

While long-range programs 
are being established, the energy^ 


industry must continue to make 
substantial investments in energy 
sources and technology. 

For example, Gulf invested 
$141 million in exploration and dry 
hole expense last year, and expects 
to spend even more this year. We 
continue to try to find economically 
viable ways of getting oil out of 
plentiful shale. We are building a 
pilot plant in Tacoma, Washington 
that can remove virtually all of the 
ash and up to 80% of the sulphur 
from coal. Weare the leading builder 
of high-temperature gas-cooled 
nuclear reactors, and we've invested 
millions of dollars toward develop- 
ing breeder reactors which will 
actually make their own fuel. 

We re going to need all the 
sources of energy we can find or 
invent. 

A national energy program should 
be established. 

It should be painfully obvious 
that there is an incredible amount 
of work to be done. To develop the 
policies and programs that are 
needed, the Federal Government 
must act as a focal point for the 
energy problem. It's up to the small, 
top level group recently formed by 
the President to issue energy plans 
and recommend energy policies. 
These policies and plans put forth by 
the executive branch will, by neces- 
sity, require much Congressional 
legislation. And all of this needs the 
understanding and support of the 
public. 

A country like ours needs 
energy. Energy to run our factories 
and our electric power plants. Energy 
to run our trains and trucks. Energy 
to drive our cars, heat our homes 
and cook our food. 

To develop this energy isn't 
going to be easy. It's going to be 
expensive, time-consuming and, in 
some cases, unpopular. 

But the important thing is that 
we stop talking and start doing 
something. Right now. Today. We 
can't wait for tomorrow. 



For a free brochure that explains 
the energy problem and solutions in more 
detail, write: The President, 

Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, 
Pittsburgh. Pc. 15230. 
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English 

leather. 

The 

Heavy Duty 
Deodorant. 


What do we mean by heavy 
duty? 

Just this: A thick stick of 
deodorant laden with lots of our 
clean, fresh, long-lasting English 
Leather* scent. 

With one application you get 
plenty of coverage and plenty of 
deodorant protection. 

And it's your personal 
deodorant. Only you use it. 

Which is another good reason 
why our English Leather stick 
deodorant lasts longer. 

Try our Heavy Duty Stick 
Deodorant. It comes in a tough 
plastic container. Very convenient 
and safe for traveling. 

All for a light price: $1.25 
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April 19, 1967 sole possession of first place. 
Pat Dobson came over from the Braves. Sam 
McDowell from the Giants. Manager Ralph 
Houk received a bag of dirt and pebbles from 
Kansas City GM Cedric Tallis, who knew 
that the Yankee manager, while playing in 
Royals Stadium with its wall-to-wall ersatz 
greenery, would otherwise be unable to in- 
dulge in his habitual sifting of earthy ma- 
terials. While Houk sifted, his Yankees ac- 
cepted more gifts from the Royals five 
ninth-inning walks — and won 6-4. I hat win 
went to Dobson, who pitched five scoreless 
innings in relief. Sparky Lyle also pitched 
superbly in relief, yielding just three hits in 
6 Vj innings as he saved five games. But the 
Yankees were not only takers, they were giv- 
ers. too. Shortstop Gene M ichacl had a pres- 
ent for Vic Harris of the Rangers: one well- 
hidden baseball, with which he tagged him 
out to terminate a Texas uprising. 

Reliever John Hiller of the Tigers earned 
his 1 1 th save with 3'/$ innings of one-hit work 
against the Angels. He was even more grat- 
ified. however, by another save he made ear- 
lier that day when he dived into a hotel pool 
and rescued a 5-y cur-old boy . Willie Horton 
slugged three home runs and Mickey Lolich 
had two wins, yet the Tigers were 3-3 for the 
week and toppled to second place. 

A vote of confidence was given Indian 
Manager Ken Aspromonte by GM Phil 
Scghi after the club had lost its eighth con- 
secutive contest. "I'm try ing to tell them |thc 
players] to keep their chins up," Aspromonte 
said. Chins up. the Indians took the field 
against the Chicago White Sox and were 
knocked out 6-3. 

Although Carlton Fisk had driven in eight 
runs in the two previous games, Boston Man- 
ager Eddie Kasko felt it was time to give him 
a day off. So he let Bob Montgomery catch 
Bill Lee the next day. Lee was one strike away 
from a 4-2 win over the Royals but then 
served up four balls to Paul Schaal and a 
homer to Jim Wohlford. In the bottom of 
the 10th, though, Montgomery proved he 
was an able replacement for Fisk by hitting 
his second home run of the afternoon at Fen- 
way for a 5 4 win. Carl Yastr/.cmski rapped 
out his 2,000th hit to help the Red Sox build 
a 4-2 week. 

Milwaukee bumped Boston from fourth 
place by winning five of six as Jerry Bell and 
Jim Colborn each won twice. Bell stymied 
both the White Sox and Angels with three- 
hitters and Colborn. who allowed only nine 
hits, blanked the A's and Angels to improve 
his record to 7-2 and lower his ERA to 1.82. 
Don Money's home run in the ninth brought 
a 5-4 win over the A's, and Ollie Brown's 
over-the-fcnce smash was good for a I 0 vic- 
tory over the Angels. 

Earl Williams hit his first homer since 
April 22, Boog Powell his first since April 
27 and Brooks Robinson his first since May 
I as Baltimore took four of six and climbed 


over the .500 plateau. Augmenting their pow- 
er at bat, the Orioles showed speed of foot. 
They stole 1 1 bases, giv ing them 54 in 7| at- 
tempts and putting them within easy reach 
of last season's total of 78 and their alltime 
high of 97 a decade ago. 

NY 30-25 DET 29-25 BALT 25-24 

MIL 26-27 BOS 25-26 CLEV 20-34 

A I \A/PQT “ WhaiI ' mlo ° 

ML VVLU I and am determined to 

get is consistency from my pitchers," said 
Ranger Manager Whites Herzog. His pitch- 
ers were certainly consistent last week: they 
gave up lots of hits and runs almost daily. 
Herzog, though, was pleased with Don Stan- 
house, who blanked the Yankees for 8>/j in- 
nings in relief for his first win as the Rang- 
ers fought from five runs down to take the 
game 7 5. 

While Oakland (page 20) lingered in fifth 
place, Kansas City struggled to stay ahead 
of the A's. After squeezing by the Indians 
5 4 with a three-run ninth climaxed by Amos 
Otis' two-out, two-run hit, the Royals lost 
five in a row. Bringing about the sudden 
downfall was out-of-sight pitching that yield- 
ed nine homers, 41 runs and 33 walks. 

Bill Singer of the Angels won his 10th 
game, beating Detroit 7 4. and Nolan Ryan 
pulled the Tigers' tail 3 0. But the Angels 
were winless in four other outings. 

When Twin Pitcher Bert Blylcven was not 
stilling opposing batters he was fiddlingwith 
a handkerchief placed at the front of the 
mound. What kind of hanky-panky was this'.’ 
Pitching Coach Al Worthington explained: 
"The idea was for him to pitch and follow 
through, picking up the handkerchief after 
releasing the ball." That, plus other repair 
work on the faulty delivery he had fallen into 
earlier this season, has enabled Blylevcn to 
win five of his past six games. Last week he 
stopped the Orioles 2-0 6n two singles, slic- 
ing his earned run average during those six 
starts to 1.00. 

For the White Sox it was a so-so, 3-3 week. 
Wilbur Wood lost for the fifth time, won for 
the 14th. Things could have been worse but 
for sonic fortuitous happenings during one 
wacky inning in which the Orioles had a 
triple, single, stolen base, two walks and the 
benefit of an error — and failed to score. The 
Orioles led off that inning with a triple. One 
out later came a grounder to third base on 
which the runner at third was thrown out at 
home. A steal and an overthrow on the play- 
put another Bird on third. Two walks load- 
ed the bases. The final batter's grounder hit 
the runner going to second, resulting in an 
automatic single and out. It all helped Chi- 
cago to win 3-2 and to end a five-game los- 
ing streak. 


CHI 30-20 MINN 29-22 CAL 27-25 
KC 30-28 OAK 28-26 TEX 18-33 
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AMF Voit balls bring out the 
best in you. The drive. The layup. 
Perfect rebound. Score! 

Perfect performance in an AMF 
Voit basketball, soccer or volley- 
ball lies in the secret of its inner 
construction— the famous, 
patented "Icosahedron winding 
—the truest, strongest nylon rein- 
forcement ever devised. 

But we don't stop there. Fused 


to this perfectly uniform body is 
Voit's long wearing uniform cover. 

Voit has been pioneering "firsts" 
in sporting goods for 50 years. 
The first fully-molded inflatable 
ball. The first all-rubber needle 
valve. The "Icosahedron" winding. 
The new Enduro SL synthetic 
leather, with the look and feel of 
the real thing. And because Voit 
balls are AMF products, they're 


made to be the finest performers 
in their fields. 

So you're not a three-letter man! 
With an AMF Voit ball, you can 
have the confidence that only the 
finest sports equipment can give 
you. And that alone can bring out 
the best in you. 

AMF Incorporated, 

White Plains. 

New York 10604. 
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AMF brings out the best in you. 




The team that carries the ball. 
Your local AMF Voit dealers. 


ILLINOIS 

ALTON, Walt Blacks 
Sporting Gds. 

BERWYN R & S Sport Shop 
BLOOMINGTON R. Read’s Inc. 
CARBONDALE, Bleyers 
Sports Mart 
CHAMPAIGN, Trojan 
Sporting Gds. 

CHICAGO, Halmar Sales, 

Jules Inc., Marquette Sports 
Equip., Monroe Merchandis- 
ers Prep A Pro Sports. 

Savoy Sport Stores. Vin 
Sports, Inc. 

DECATUR, Black & Co.. Ray 
Myers Sport Ctr. 

DES PLAINES. Johnson's 
Sporting Gds, 

DIXON, Owens Sport Shop 
ELMHURST, Chipains Sport- 
ing Gds. 

EVERGREEN PARK, Vim 
Sports, Inc. 

FRANKLIN PARK, Franklin 
Sport Shop 

HIGHLAND PARK. Highland 
Park Sport Shop 
JACKSONVILLE, Don & Gales 
Sports Shop 

LaGRANGE. Lockhart's Sport 
Shop 

LIBERTYVILLE. The Sportsman 
McHENRY, McHenry's Favor- 
ite Sport Ctr. 

MOLINE. Guy E. Temple 
MONMOUTH, Mitchell's 
Sporting Gds. 

MT. CARMEL, Ed Walter 
Sports 

MT. PROSPECT. Randhurst 
Sports Chalet 
NILES. Sportmart 
NORMAL. Read's Ot Normal. Inc. 
NORTHBROOK, Charlie 
Slark's Northbrook Sports Ctr. 
OAK PARK, Cunningham- 
Reilly 

ROCK ISLAND. Athletic Shop 
ST. CHARLES. George's 
Sport Ctr. 

SKOKIE New Singer's Sport 
Supply 

STREATOR. E. C Van Loon & Sons 
WAUKEGAN. Grand Sporting Gds. 


INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON. University 
Sporting Gds. 

COLUMBUS, Hoosier Sport- 
ing Gds. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. Sports- 
man Shop 

EAST CHICAGO, Main 
Sporting Gds. 

FRANKFORT, Conkrlght's 
Sporting Gds. 

GRIFFITH. Blythe's Sport Shop 

HAMMOND J. W. Millikan 

INDIANAPOLIS. Kiger A Co. 

LOGANSPORT. Sportland 
Giftland 

MICHIGAN CITY. Michigan 
City Sports Ctr. 

MISHAWAKA, Ross Sports 
Store, Inc. 

MUNCIE. Ret* Sporting Gds. 

NEW ALBANY. Bush-Keller Co. 

NEW CASTLE. CAF Sporting Gds. 

NO MANCHESTER, Louie's 
Sport Shop 

RICHMOND, Kessler Sport Shop 

SHELBYVILLE, Griffey's 
Sporting Gds. 

SOUTH BEND. Sonneborn's 
Sport Shop, The Sport Scene 


TERRE HAUTE. McMillan 
Sports 

VALPARAISO. Johnston 
Sports 

WABASH, Dick's Sporting Gds. 
WASHINGTON, Sports Mart 
WINCHESTER. The Sports 
Center 

IOWA 

AMES. Nims Sportsman's 
BURLINGTON, Burlington 
Sporting Gds. 

CEDAR FALLS, Iowa Sports 
Supply. J. S. Latta and Son 
CEDAR RAPIDS, Armstrong's 
Sport Gds. 

CLEAR LAKE, Theiss Sport- 
ing Gds. 

CLINTON, Rod Fitch's Sports Ctr. 
DAVENPORT, Craton's Inc. 
DUBUQUE. Rouheks Dept. 

Store. Zehentner's Sports 
World 

MASON CITY, Decker Sport- 
ing Gds. 

OELWEIN, J A L Sport & 

Bike Shop 

OHUMWA Roberts Sporting Gds. 
SIOUX CITY Dwight Hauff 
Sporting Gds.. Sportsman's Inc. 
WATERLOO. Craft-Cochran 
Athletic Gds.. Scheels 
Sport Shop 

WEBSTER CITY. Wilcox Sports Ctr. 

KANSAS 

ARKANSAS CITY, Wright 
Burton Hdw. 

DODGE CITY. Pennington's 
Sporting Gds. 

EMPORIA, Flook's Sporting 
Gds. Haynes Hardware 
GREAT BEND. Phillips 
Sporting Gds. 

NORTON. Jack Ward's Sports 
A Toys 

SALINA, School Spec 
Supply Inc 

TOPEKA. Asays Sportsman 
Store 

WELLINGTON, Wellington 
Sporting Gds. 

WICHITA. Wichita Sporting Gds. 

MICHIGAN 

ADRIAN. Maumee Co. 

BAY CITY, Leo D. Goddeyne 
BENTON HARBOR. Gardners Inc. 
DEARBORN, Schneider's 
Sport Shop 

DETROIT Harper Sport Shop 
FARMINGTON. Farmington 
Sports Ctr. 

GREENVILLE. Lee's Sport Ctr. 
HOLLAND-GRAND HAVEN. 

Superior Sport Store 
JACKSON. Lyle Hunt A Co. 
KALAMAZOO, Miller A 
Boerman 

LANSING, Bollerts Frandor 
Hdwe. 

LIVONIA, Sports World 
LUDINGTON. Sport 'N Spirit Ctr. 
MT. CLEMENS, Rosso Sport- 
ing Gds. 

MT. PLEASANT, Archey's 
Sporting Gds. 

ROMEO. The Coaching Staff 
SOUTHGATE. Southgate 
Sport Ctr. 

SOUTH HAVEN, McKimmies, Inc. 
TRAVERSE CITY. Bilmar 
Sports 

UNION LAKE, The Sports 
Village 


WYANDOTTE, Wyandotte 
Sporting Gds. 


MINNESOTA 

AUSTIN, Dugans Sport Shop 

BEMIDJI, Kroll's Sporting Gds. 

BLOOMINGTON, Star 
Bowling A Golf Sup. 

BRAINERD. Sport Supply 

LITTLE FALLS. Pap's Sport 
Shop 

LONG PRAIRIE, Gary 
Schroeder Sports 

MINNEAPOLIS, General 
Sports, Korner Plaza. 
Wels-Curr Sporting Gds. 

MOORHEAD. Sportland. Inc. 

ROCHESTER. Adler's Sport- 
ing Gds. 

ST. PAUL, Crisler's Sport- 
senter. Fitzharris Athletic, 
Mike's Pro Shop 

THIEF RIVER FALLS. Wilsons 
Sports Ctr. 

WORTHINGTON. Lundgren 
Sporting Gds. 


MISSOURI 

BRIDGETON. Central Hdwe. 

CAPE GIRAROEAU Howard's 
Athletic Gds. 

COLUMBIA. Red Weir Athletic 
Supplies 

CRESTWOOD, Johnny Mac's 

FLORISSANT. Fisches of 
Florissant 

KIRKSVILLE. Raach Sptg. Gds. 

MEXICO. Thoenen Sptg. Gds. 

ST. LOUIS. Bradburn School 
Supply. Interstate School 
Specialties. Larry D. 

Kopecky. Marlin's Sports 
Shop, Yeatman Sporting Gds. 

SPRINGFIELD, Har-Bel 
Athletic Gds. 


NEBRASKA 

FREMONT Kollmeyers Sport- 
ing Gds. 

HOLDREGE. Hilsabeck Sport- 
ing Gds. 

KEARNEY, Klone's Sporting Gds. 

LINCOLN, Gerry's Sport A Ski 
Shop. Lawlor's Inc. 

NORTH PLATTE, Young's 
Sporting Gds. 

OMAHA. Bahnsens Sporting 
Gds.. Skoggs Sporting Gds., 
Snowden-Mize Athletic Gds. 

ORD Misko Sport Shop 


NORTH DAKOTA 

BISMARCK. Sioux Sporting Gds. 
FARGO Emery Johnson 
Sporting Gds . Northern 
School Supply Co. 

GRAND FORKS. Colborn's 


OHIO 

AKRON, All-Ohio Athletic 
Equip.. Polsky's 
ASHLAND, Stahl's Hardware 
ASHTABULA. Massucci Sport 
Shop 

CANTON, Dumonts Sporting Gds. 
CINCINNATI. Hisle's Sporting Gds. 
CLEVELAND Blepp-Coombs 
Sporting Gds. 

COLUMBUS. Berry's Sporting 
Gds . Dobson A Evans Co., 
Outdoors Store 
CONNEAUT, The Sportsman 


DELAWARE. Johnson's 
Sporting Gds. 

EAST LIVERPOOL, Burbick 
Hardware 

ELYRIA. Mens Shop 
FAIRBORN. Fairborn Bowling 
A Sporting Gds. 

FAIRVIEW PARK, Koenig 
Sporting Gds. 

FOSTORIA. Sportsman Shop 
FREMONT, Fremont Gun A 
Athletic Sup. 

GREENVILLE, McVays Sport- 

HAMILTON, Clark Sporting 
Gds.. Hamilton Sports Ctr. 
IRONTON, Bob Linn Sporting Gds. 
LANCASTER. City News A 
Sporting Gds, 

LEBANON. Bashford's 
Sporting Gds. 

MEDINA, Champion Athletic 
Supply 

MENTOR. Koenig Sporting Gds. 
MIAMISBURG. Donnie Dee 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, Tusco 
Sporting Gds. 

OBERLIN. The Sport Shop 
OXFORD, Sports Ctr. 
PORTSMOUTH. Marting's, 
Newberry Sporting Gds. 
RAVENNA Minard's Sporting Gds. 
RICHMOND, Koenig Sporting Gds. 
SANDUSKY, Holzaepfel Bros. 
SHELBY. Howard W. Claes 
TIFFIN. Bair Bros 
TOLEDO. Athletic Supply. 
SportFame 

UPPER SANDUSKY. Lee's 
Trading Post 

VAN WERT. U S. Sporting Gds. 
WARREN, Olympic Sports 
WILMINGTON, Murphy 
Benham Hdwe. 

WOOSTER. Pierce’s Sport Shop 
ZANESVILLE. The Clossman 
Hdwe. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BROOKINGS. Bill's Sport Shop 
HURON Tredway Sporting Gds 
MITCHELL, Harve's Sport Shop 
SIOUX FALLS, Dakota Sports 
Inc . Triangle School Serv. 
WATERTOWN, Roys Sport Shop 

WISCONSIN 

BURLINGTON. Sport 
Specialties 

FOND DU LAC The Sport Shop 
GREEN BAY Bertrands Sport 
Shop. Denis Sport Shop 
LA CROSSE. Riverland Sports 
& T rophy, S A H Sports Shop 
MADISON, Badger Sporting 
Gds . Berg-Pearson 
Sporting Gds. 

MILWAUKEE ABC Supply 
Co.. Thon's Sporting Gds. 

Steve Tojek Co. 

MINOCQUA. Bo Popov's 
Lakeland Sport Shop 
MT. VERNON. Bob's Sport Ctr. 
OCONOMOWOC. Stevens 
Sporting Gds. 

OSHKOSH, Joe's Sport Shop 
RIPON. Arny A Ken's Sports 
World 

SHEBOYGAN, Joe Hauser 
Sport Shop 

SUPERIOR. Marcus Co. 

VIROOUA. Kand L Inc. 
WATERTOWN. Saniters Sport 
Shop. Wisconsin School 

WAUSAU, Lakewood Sporting Gds. 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, Perry's 
Sport Shop 


And visit the AMF Voit sporting goods displays at most of your local Montgomery Ward, Topps and J. C. Penney stores. 


You’re looking at the future 
of color television. 

And a very untroubled future it is. 



You’re looking at the brand-new JCPenney solid-state Color TV. 
And that’s just about all you’ve got to do with it, too; relax, and look 
at it. Because we built in every new idea we could think of to make your 
color viewing less trouble. We built in 100% solid-state modular circuitry 
which is designed to keep repairs to a minimum. 

Then there’s our new improved Chroma- Loc',' 1 a sophisticated 
color-control system that helps give you good balanced color and tint at 
all times. The Contrast Control, Fine Timing and Color Purifier circuits 
are all automatic, too. 

Our Chroma-Brite* black matrix picture tube gives clear, 
stunningly brilliant color in 
both our 17" and 19" models 
(screens measured diagonally). 

We even made it easier on you when you 
turn on the set. You get sound and picture in seconds. 

We call it our Quick-Pic fast warm-up. 

Now’ what good is all this if something should 
go wrong, right? Well, w r e designed our 5 modular 

circuit panels so they plug in and out of the chassis in minutes. And that makes 
most repail's easier 

With all this, you’d expect the price to give you trouble. But not at JCPenney. 

Shouldn’t there be a JCPenney solid-state Color TV in your future? 



Our Chroma-Loc corrects a sourpuss 
at the push of a button* 


mr ' 



Our 5 plug-in 
modular circuits. 


Available at most large JCPenney stores. Prices slightly higher 
in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

'Simulated color pictures. 


41995 19" portable 

37995 

17 portable 

Screen size measured diagonally 


JCPenney 

We know what you're looking for. 




HOCKEY 


Mark Mulvoy 


Put them all together 
they spell money 

Some long Texas green lures Gordie Howe's adolescent sons to the 
WHA's Houston Aeros— and the old man scents a million or so, too 


M oments after he helped his kids re- 
lieve the Houston Aeros of SI mil- 
lion last week and boldly proposed a deal 
to lake another SI million for himself, 
Gordie Howe shook his head and or- 
dered a Bloody Mary. 'Would you be- 
lieve it?" he asked incredulously. "What 
a difference from when i( all started!" 

It had started on an afternoon in 1944 
w hen the late bred Pinckney, a scout for 
the Detroit Red Wings, took Howe, a 16- 
year-old schoolboy from Floral, Sas- 
katchewan. to Eaton's department stoic 
in Saskatoon and bought him a suit, a 
shirt, a tic, a pair of socks and a pair of 
shoes. The next day Pinckney escorted 
the nervous youngster to the railroad sta- 
tion and put him aboard a rickety coach 
for the two-day trip from Saskatoon to 
Windsor. Ontario, where the Red Wings 
were holding training camp. A few days 
later Detroit signed Howe for a S500 bo- 
nus, an oflicial Red Wings jacket and a 
SI. 700 salary. "The whole package did 
not add up to S2.500." Howe said. "But. 
you know, I still managed to save some 
money and send it home.” 

One morning last week Howe, now 45 
years old, took his wife and four chil- 
dren from Detroit to Houston on a com- 
bination business and pleasure trip. They 
flew first-class jet. and w hen they arrived 


a limousine chaulTeured them to the 
Sonesta Hotel, where the palatial Texas 
Suite was reserved for them. There was 
a shiny brass plate on the door that read: 
"Mr. and Mrs. Gordie Howe." That 
night Howe took his family to the As- 
trodome to see the baseball game and, 
as any kid might. 12-ycar-old Murray 
Howe got lost for five innings. Midway 
through the game the big board in cen- 
ter field flashed a greeting: "Welcome 
Gordie Howe and Family in Sky Box- 
es." On the way back to the hotel the 
Howes were welcomed to "Howes-ton" 
by the neon message board atop a down- 
town building. 

Then it was time for Howe and his at- 
torney, Gerry Patterson of Montreal, to 
get down to business. In a calculated 
move that had shocked the National 


Hockey League, the Aeros of the World 
Hockey Association had selected 19- 
year-old Defenseman Marty Howe and 
18-year-old Left Wing Mark Howe in 
their league's annual draft of profession- 
al players. By NHL rules the Howes were 
still amateurs, members of the Toronto 
Marlboros and ineligible for drafting by 
any NHL team because they were not yet 
20 years old. As a matter of policy the 
WHA also has observed that practice. 
However, at the insistence of Doug Har- 
vey, once a great defenseman for the 
Montreal Canadiens and now Houston's 
assistant coach, the Aeros drafted the 
Howes on the ground that they were pro- 
fessionals. "Marty and Mark arc Amer- 
icans who went to Canada expressly to 
play hockey for S60 a week, and that 
clearly made them professionals," ex- 

eonttnued 


HOWE SMII.ES WITH SONS MARTY (CENTER) AND MARK AT PRESS CONFERENCE CONFIRMING THE KIDS LOOT 
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plained Jim Smith, the young president 
of the Aeros. Bobby Hull, among other 
WHA coaches, vigorously protested 
Houston's interpretation of the amateur 
rule, but WHA President Gary Davidson 
upheld the Aeros. When Gordie and his 
attorney finally sat down to negotiate 
with Smith last week, there was little 
doubt that Marty and Mark would be 
signing a contract with the Aeros. "I 
talked to [NHL President] Clarence 
Campbell about having the boys become 
eligible for the NHL right now," Gordie 
said, "but his hands arc tied legally. So 
why should I ask the kids to play for S60 
a week in Toronto when they can play 
for thousands a week in Houston?" 
Campbell admitted that he "could not 
quarrel with Gordie's attitude" in the 
matter of having Marty and Mark sign 
with Houston, but he and other NHL 
people hoped the Howe boys would join 
up for no more than two years and then 
perhaps jump to the NHL in 1975. 

The contract negotiations were short 
and particularly sweet for the Howes, but 
not for the NHL. Both boys signed four- 
year contracts adding up to Si million. 
("The four years was a shock," admit- 
ted Campbell. ) Mark, who was no worse 
than the third best amateur player in 
Canada last season but faced two more 
years with the Marlboros at that S60 a 
week, will collect about S140.CC0 a year, 
with Marty picking up SI 10,000. "They 
both have instant security,” their father 
said. "It is unbelievable." Gordie never 
earned as much as SI 00,000 a year until 
his 25th and final season in the NHL, 
and it took him some 18 seasons to make 
what Mark will in the next four. 

Reaching a little deeper into their vo- 
luminous pockets, the Aeros dangled 
S200.000 before the living symbol of all 
that is Gallic, dynastic and conquering 
in the province of Quebec— Henri Ri- 
chard. The Canadiens’ captain thought 
that over, then stayed on at SI 20.000 a 
year. Other NHL men had started jump- 
ing- Montreal's MarcTardif to the Los 
Angeles Sharks for SI 50,000 a year, Bos- 
ton's Mike Walton to the Minnesota 
Fighting Saints for S440.CC0 over three 
years. 

"I hope people don't expect too much 
from us,” Mark Howe cautioned the 
Texans. "Oh. I don't know what Mark's 
talking about,” said Marty. "I think we 
both can step right in and help the team." 

While both boys seem quiet and shy, 
Marty obviously has a quick wit. Earlier 


this year he was asked what Defenseman 
Denis Polvin (the NHL's No. I draft 
choice who signed a three-year. S500.CC0 
contract with the New York Islanders 
last week) could do that Bobby Orr 
couldn't. "Only one thing," Marly said. 
"Speak French." Asked last week if it 
would upset him to knock down Bobby 
Hull, Marty replied, "No. it would be a 
thrill, really." 

Having permanently solved the allow- 
ance problems of his two oldest children, 
Howe then began his own negotiating 
with the Aeros. Since his retirement as 
an active player in 1971, Howe has been 
a vice-president of the Red Wings, 
charged mainly with counting paper clips 
and making sure the pucks are properly 
frozen before a game. "Gordon has a 
pasture job," claims his wife Colleen. 
Still, the pasture job pays Howe S50.CC0 
a year — more than any other Red Wing 
executive earns — and he picks up anoth- 
er S75.0C0 from outside endeavors, in- 
cluding an endorsement arrangement 
with Eaton's stores. Howe obviously 
wants to play again — on the same team 
with Marty and Mark. "It has been a 
dream I've always had,” he said. "It 
would be good for them, I think. I know 
it would be good for me." 

Once Marty and Mark enlisted with 
Houston, Howe gave the Aeros a list of 
41 reasons why they should sign him to 
a four-year, approximately SI million 
contract. Items: the publicity value of 
having the highest scorer in the history 
of hockey playing in the WHA, a fur- 
ther decline in the sagging prestige of the 
NHL and stronger bargaining power for 
the WHA in negotiating television con- 
tracts. Howe offered to play for the Aeros 
next year and then work full time in the 
front office the following year. In turn 
the Aeros would give him S5C0.CC0 as a 
cash-advance bonus and pay him S 1 25,- 
000 per year. 

"Marty's a defenseman," Gordie said, 
"so the three of us normally wouldn't 
be able to play on one line. But we could 
make a ‘one-for-the-crowd* appearance 
together every so often.” 

The Houston management was given 
two weeks in which to accept or reject 
Howe's proposal. "I think we'll work 
something out," Smith said. "Right now 
we are looking at his suggestion from our 
own standpoint, but we will be talking 
to the league shortly." If the WHA feels 
Howe is worth the price, it most likely 
will assess each member team equally to 


produce the S5C0.0C0 advance Howe has 
asked. Last year every WHA team con- 
tributed SIC0.0C0 to Bobby Hull's 
SI million bonus, and as Davidson has 
said: "We got away cheap considering 
what Bobby did to promote the league." 

As Howe expected, his discussions 
with the WHA have provoked serious 
concern among those NHL owners and 
officials who know the difference between 
a hockey puck and a balance sheet. "We 
certainly have not cast him away,” 
Campbell said. "Anybody in his right 
mind would have deep regret if a reason- 
able effort was not made to retain him. 
Any other result would be distasteful — ■ 
a terrible tragedy — as far as I'm con- 
cerned. He is a great NHL figure" 

Flying back to Detroit, Howe seemed 
to shift moods every few seconds. In one 
breath he said, "It's awkward to be ne- 
gotiating with Houston while I'm still 
being paid by Detroit, isn't it?" In the 
next he said. "I hope the NHL doesn't 
think I'm turning my back on it. I'm not 
worried about my image: I'll let those 25 
years I spent with the Red Wings answer 
that question." Then, "I won't be jump- 
ing, because I'm not under contract as a 
player. If I go. I’ll be sliding." And, "I 
told Jim Bishop of the Red Wings not to 
get mad if I have to use the facilities at the 
Olympia to gel in shape for the Aeros. 
I don't think he liked that too much. 
Let's face it, money will decide what I 
do. It's Houston's decision. If they want 
to have me for what I asked for, then it 
would be only good business sense to 
take it. You know, in my scoring-title 
years and my Stanley Cup years, I 
couldn't live on my hockey salary. I had 
to take a summer job. Here I was the 
star of the world, and I watched my 
neighbor, a salesman, take his family and 
his boat away every Friday night for the 
weekend at their cottage. There I was, 
supposedly the star of everything, w ork- 
ing a second job to get along." 

To counter what Howe asked from the 
WHA, the NHL offered him what Camp- 
bell calls a "super P.R. job" for a con- 
siderably larger sum than the S50.CC0 he 
receives from the Red Wings, but con- 
siderably less than the SI 25,000 he might 
make each year in Houston. "In the past 
Gordie has told us he doesn’t want to 
travel anymore,” Campbell said. "If he 
plays, he will have to travel regularly. The 
job we have offered him also calls for con- 
siderable movement away from Detroit. 
The decision is his now." end 
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Only The Ritz isThe Ritz. 
Only VO. is VO. 






“There is only one Ritz ..." Ernest 
Hemingway once remarked, "And that is 
the Paris Ritz’.’ And so indeed, the Paris 
Ritz has reigned, since 1898, as the Queen 
Mother of all the worlds great hotels. 

Through its entrance on the magnificent 
Place Vendome, have 
passed Kings and 
Queens, courtiers and 
diplomats, artists and 
movie stars — they have 
all come, again and 
again, seeking the same j 
simple elixirs. Serenity. 

Privacy. Ambiance. 

And a standard of 

service unequalled anywhere on earth. 

Beginning with Escoffier, the Ritz has 
employed only five chefs de cuisine in 
more than seventy years. Its chief 
sommelier has watched over his wine 
cellars for three generations. Waiters, 
trained in the art of table watching, appear 
magically to refill wine glasses or light 
cigars with foot-long matches. 

And through the years, only The Ritz is 
The Ritz. A quiet, timeless island of Old 
World grace and civility. A one-of-a-kind 
creation. 

Like The Ritz, Seagram’s V.O. Canadian 
is also a one-of-a-kind creation; another 
quiet reminder of Old World grace and 
civility. It too stands alone, since 1857, 
as a whisky uncompromising in 
quality, with a tradition of crafts- 
manship that has made itThe First 
Canadian in smoothness. The 
First Canadian in lightness. 

And The First Canadian 
in popularity throughout 
the world. 

Only The Ritz is 
The Ritz. Only V.O. 
is V.O. All the others 
come after. 



Seagram’s 
The First Canadian. 




DOES 

STANDARD OH. 
REALLY HAVE 
TO ALLOCATE 
GASOLINE? 

A PROGRESS REPORT 
ON THE GASOUNE 
SHORTAGE 


Recently, Standard Oil started allocating gasoline and other petroleum products. 

By allocating, we mean assigning limits to the amount of products we will supply to 
each of our dealers, jobbers and agents based on their past usage. This decision to 
allocate came reluctantly after hard, careful study. It seems to us to be the best 
alternative to assure orderly and fair distribution of our available supply. We think 
the American public has the right to know the facts behind this decision. 

Primarily, the situation is this: demand has outstripped our country's crude oil 
supply. (Even though Standard Oil refineries are running well ahead of last year. And 
at practical maximum with available crude.) 

This situation was caused by an unusually heavy demand for gasoline early this year, 
preventing the oil industry from building the inventories that will be needed in the 
summer months. (The nationwide demand for gasoline this summer is expected 
to increase by 7% over last year. With demand for Standard products likely to be 
even higher.) 

What's more, domestic crude supplies are short. And growing shorter. And foreign 
crude availability isn't up to the level this country needs right now. 

And so we reasoned that if we started right now to distribute our supply fairly and 
equitably, we could maintain a steady balanced supply. And avoid any long term 
widespread runout situations. 

While we are coping with the shortage, we want to assure you we are doing all we 
can to get gasoline to you. 

We're exploring for oil the world over. Increasing our pipeline and refining capabilities. 
Developing new processes that will increase our yield. And importing more foreign 
crude than ever before— as expensive as it is. 

With our allocation procedure and our continuing drive to produce more product 
we think the first steps toward easing the current situation have been taken. 

But we can't do it all alone. We need everyone's help. Industry's. Government's. 

Yours. 


Yours, by conserving gasoline. In fact, if every American used one less gallon every 
week, there'd be no shortage. 

So, keep your car tuned and sen/iced. (It can increase your gasoline mileage up to 
10%.) Combine trips. Form car pools. 


And, above all, slow down. If you drive at 50 miles per hour instead of 60, you can 
save about one gallon in ten. 


Does Standard Oil really have to allocate gasoline? 

Yes, and all of us may have to get by with a little less for 
a while, so there'll be enough to go around. 




( 0 ) Standard Oil Division of Amoco Oil Company 



The mini-vacation that won’t cost 
you a mini-fortune. 



4 days for the price 
of 3 in a National Car. 


And a certificate good 
for a free night at a 
Hilton Hotel. ^ — 


NATIONAL 

.CAR RENTAL 


National Car Rental and Hilton Hotels 
can help you turn a weekend into a 
mini-vacation. One that won't cost ‘ 
you a small fortune. 

At participating National locations, 
(including our Hilton Livery 
offices in Hilton Hotels) you’ll find 
our 4-day weekend. We’ll rent 
you a new Buick Century or similar^ 
sized fine car from Thursday ^ 

6 PM to Monday, 6 PM. You pay jusF 
$21 plus 12C a mile. We pay for the 
gas. All we ask is that you return thi 


car to the city where you rented it. 

But that’s just the beginning. With 
every National Car 4-day weekend you 
get a certificate good for one free night 
at a participating Hilton Hotel? (You pay 
for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
we’ll give you Sunday night free A) And, 
of course, at Hilton you’ll be sure to 
/ find everything you’d expect at a great 
\ hotel. Make your next weekend trip a 
C*National-Hilton mini-vacation. You’ll get 
a lot more vacation for your money. 


To reserve your car at National call 800-328-4567 toll free. In Minnesota call 612-830-2345 collect. To reserve your Hilton Hotel room 
just call your nearest Hilton reservation service office. Ask for the Hilton Livery mini-vacation. Or call your travel agent to arrange for 
both car and room. ♦Certificate must be presented when you check-in A If you wish to stay for 3 nights you pay for Thursday and Fri- 
day. We'll give you Saturday night free. © National Car Rental System, Inc., 1973. (In Canada it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car.) 

t Available only at participating U.S. locations, which does not include Metro New York and some other cities. 




TRACK & FIELD 


Ron Reid 


Some hot 
times in a 
hothouse 



It was 90° in Baton Rouge, but 
UCLA beat the heat to win its third 
straight collegiate championship 

A track meets go the 52nd annual 
NCAA Championships at Baton 
Rouge last week was certain to generate 
a bunch of new records. Not so much 
for athletic excellence, you understand, 
but in such categories as soggy T shirts, 
fevered brows and a dire shortage of Ul- 
tra Ban 5,000. But for Dave Woltlc, the 
defending champion in the mile run. and 
UCLA, the defending champion in ev- 
erything. it was strictly a case of no sweat. 

Wottle, the Olympic 800-meter gold 
medalist from Bowling Green, left Ber- 
nie Moore Stadium Saturday afternoon 
with a win and a personal record in the 
mile. UCLA also ran well but mostly 
jumped to a third straight team title with 
56 points as USC. which was considered 
to have a chance of dethroning the Bru- 
ins, wilted in the heat and wound up with 
nine points, its fewest ever. 

Oregon, another contender, finished 
second with 31 points as Steve Prefon- 
taine became the first to win an NCAA 
track event four years in succession. Pre 
took the three-mile by 50 yards in 
13:05.3, the best time in the world this 
year. Following his victory lap he toned 
down his earlier criticism of LSU as the 
meet site (SI, May 28) by praising the 
crowd, facilities, organization, scenery — 
everything but the 90° temperature and 
93' ,' humidity. As indeed he should have. 
Climate notwithstanding, it may have 
been the best NCAA meet ever. 

Even before the first trial heat on 


Thursday night, a few hours after a driv- 
ing rainstorm had sent nearly all of Baton 
Rouge in search of an ark and two of 
every species the mile field loomed as the 
classiest of the meet. Eight competitors 
had broken four minutes and five had 
faster times than Wottlc's seasonal low 
of 3:58.6. The best of the bunch was 
Michigan Slate's Ken Popejoy, a bright, 
delightfully enthusiastic 120-pound 
whippet who on May 5 had run 3:57 to 
begin a string of four straight sub-four 
races on successive weekends. The other 
contenders did in fact come in pairs. 
North Carolina entered Reggie Mc- 
Afee (3:57.8). thefirst black native Amer- 
ican to crack four minutes, and Tony 
Waldrop (3:58.4), a half-miler who had 
run the longer distance just four times in 
his life. From the West Coast, by way of 
Ethiopia and Norway respectively, came 
Oregon State's Hailu Ebba and Oregon's 
Knut Kvalheim, each with a 3:57.9 best 
achieved when Ebba nipped Kvalheim in 
the Pacific Eight Conference meet. 

Neither Popejoy "s string of fine races, 
however, nor his victory over Wottle in 
the Vons Classic in L.A. on May 27 
changed his opinion of who was the fa- 
vorite. Wottle was the man. and as for 
tactics, the best way to beat him and his 


devastating kick was by staying ahead, 
preferably on a fast early pace. Most of 
the runners were hoping for that kind of 
pace. The trouble was no one seemed par- 
ticularly interested in setting it. 

"I have a feeling it's going to end up 
asa kicking race." Popejoy said. ‘‘I know 
I don’t want to lead something that pres- 
tigious. I would hope the race goes out 
fast because both Dave and I are capa- 
ble of a good time. The trouble with lead- 
ing is that you don't know where your 
competition is in relation to you. You 
can go out and lead and get forced into 
a pace. You can blow your whole race 
plan that way. It's going to come down 
to the end." 

Ebba won his heat in 4:04, hanging a 
1 :54.3 second 880on a slow opening half. 
"On Saturday everybody is a kicker," he 
said, "so I expect someone to set a fast 
pace to take away our kicks. It could be 
real fast." 

Would you set it. Hailu? 

"Aw, never," he laughed. "I'll only set 
the pace for the last 220." 

"It’s going to be a very technical race," 
Kvalheim said after narrowly beating 
McAfee in their heat. "I could see six or 
seven guys winning it. Popejoy and Wot- 
tle are both kickers and McAfee didn't 
continued 
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seem all that fast tonight. I might take a 
fast pace, but I want to see what it looks 
like first." 

The only note of mild dissent was of- 
fered by McAfee, who said, “I can't look 
at it as a one-guy thing. Everyone is of 
the same caliber and it's going to be up 
to the guy who races. The pace is going 
to be slow and Wotllc will try to win it 
with the kick." 

Wottle himself was mildly worried 
about the weather, along with a select cir- 
cle of 9,000 or so, since Saturday's finals 
would be contested in the middle of the 
sultry afternoon rather than in the eve- 
ning cool which blessed the trials. 

“I think the heat will be a factor," he 
said. "We haven't had this kind of hot 
weather in Bowling Green. It's kind of 
stupid that they run it in the afternoon, 
but they have to because of TV pressure. 

I feel that the race will be a fast one. No- 
body wants to set the pace, but I have a 
feeling that someone is going to go out. 

I think one runner will feel he has to do 
it. It's going to go to the guy who runs 
the smartest race." 

The way the race was run should have 
been a special vindication for Wottle, 
who has often been accused of stupid tac- 
tics. On Saturday no one ran the mile 
with more moxie than he did, but then it 
was relatively easy, since the fast early 
pace was nonexistent. 

Almost by default, the race did get a 
leader in Paul Cummings of Brigham 
Young, but he sapped nobody in taking 
the field through a 61.2 first quarter and 
a timid 2:04.4 half. After three laps Mis- 
souri's Charles McMullen was up front 
but not for long. Wotlle kicked with 220 
yards to go, and it was all over 100 yards 
later when he powered by Ebba on the 
turn and held off Waldrop through the 
stretch. With a 53.2 last lap Wotlle won 
in 3:57.1, a half-second better than Mar- 
ty Liquori's meet record. 

The state of Louisiana had never been 
graced by a sub-four mile, and Saturday's 
was a dazzler. eight men breaking four 
minutes. Waldrop, who had said, "I 
think I'm not really good enough to run 
the mile with these guys," had a 52.8 last 
lap and finished second in 3:57.3. "I 
wasn't in the right position." he said af- 
terward. "but I didn't think Wottle could 
be beaten anyway. All I've been think- 
ing about for days is this race. Now I’m 
glad it's over. I knew' nothing about run- 
ning in a crowd on the backstretch. On 
the last lap 1 was still in eighth place. I 


was just thinking, Tm going to be sec- 
ond.' It was impossible to catch Wotlle." 

After Waldrop came McAfee and 
Ebba. both in 3:57.8: Popcjoy was fifth 
with blistered feet in 3:58.5 and San Jose 
State’s unheralded freshman. Mark 
Schilling, came in sixth in 3:58.6. Kval- 
heirn's 3:58.9 was good for a nonscoring 
seventh place and McMullen was caught 
in 3:59.6. It was the second time in his- 
tory that eight milers in the same race 
finished under four minutes; it was the 
first time this season that Wotlle wore 
the hat he made famous at Munich. 

"I knew I had control of the race when 
I went around Hailu on the turn with 120 
yards to go," he said. "They all relied 
on their kicks. Everyone figured. Til 
have as good a chance as anyone with 
my kick.' " 

Popejoy broke four minutes for the 
first time a year ago this June, when he 
first met Wottle, decided to imitate ev- 
erything he did and carried out that in- 
tention to the point of substituting greasy 
food for his usual prerace meal. "I don't 
think anyone can beat Dave Wottle from 
behind," Popejoy said the day before the 
mile. "If he is leading with 220 yards to 
go, I don't think he can be beaten. Hc‘s 
the one person in the country who comes 
closest to carrying the kind of mystique 
that Jim Ryun had." After the race no 
one could argue the point. 

Louisiana sports fans admittedly have 
had few occasions to w itness track of the 
sort they saw in the NCAA, but that de- 
privation hardly kept them from groov- 
ing over eight meet records. UCLA te- 
nacity, Prefontaine, Rod Milburn and a 
mile-relay leg by Maurice Peoples of Ar- 
izona State. Peoples stunned a few folks 
earlier in the afternoon when he beat 
UCLA's Benny Brown in the 440 in 45 
flat. In the mile relay Peoples ran the fast- 
est anchor leg ever, a 43.4. to almost pull 
the Sun Devils into second place over 
Texas. UCLA won the race for the fifth 
straight year, in 3:04.3. 

The Bruins' team championship might 
have seemed as inexorable as Wottle's. 
but UCLA did have its moments of ad- 
versity. On Thursday, Francois Traca- 
nelli failed to qualify for the pole vault 
finals when he missed three times at 
16' 3". On Saturday triple jumper Harry 
Freeman severely injured his right leg 
and had to be carried from the field. 
However, other Bruins rose to the chal- 
lenge. Finn Bendixen, celebrating a week 
wherein he also earned Phi Beta Kappa 
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Our installation and 
maintenance trucks are 
depots on wheels. 

^ I 
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The time to 

think about maintenance 
is before you buy. 




We keep some 85,000 installation 
and maintenance trucks on the 
road, operating out of 1,800 
service centers that cover the 
country. So whenever you need 
repair service, there’s 
someone close at hand. 

Even if it’s a com- 
plex PBX, our repair people 
know what to bring. And 
while our trucks are liter- 
ally depots on wheels, we 


don’t take anything for granted. 
Just in case, we have well-stocked 
service centers behind every truck. 

But most important, our 
people know what they’re doing. To 
make sure, each receives an 
extensive training course before 
setting foot in your office. 

There are many more 
reasons to choose a Bell System 
PBX than the maintenance that 
backs it up, but none that lets you 
sleep better 

If our maintenance 
organization says anything 
about AT&T and your local 
Bell Company, it says we 
care about our customers. 


Wc hear you. 


TRACK & FIELD •ntimmd 



When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shoven as when they loft 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beardl) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey. 
•The first secret of the Monaco's marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72.000 cutting strokes per minute And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (S/100 of a mm — 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 
that pressure is unnecessary. Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever. 
• The second secret is the power plant The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super- steel used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 


haverhills 


the 

shaver 
tl— lat went 
tea the 
IVlcacan 


ear. from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end — long 
enough to do the complete job. 

We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try it 
to really believe it.#Send for your 
Monaco today in full confidence. 
Pul it to the test for two weeks, 
fou'll be delighted with the comfort, 
»d and convenience — and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving ® 

ever, send it back to us for prompt refund. 

If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
so well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you'll never let it go. 

Please send me: 

□ Monaco Shaver Standard Model $22.95 

□ Monaco Deluxe Model-Anatomique $ 2 - 1.95 

□ Special Trimming Head (optional) $6.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. is end. 

(Calif, res. add tax.) Guaranteed 1 year. 




honors, won the long jump with a leap 
of 25’ 1 01 / 2 '' while USC"s Randy Williams, 
the Olympic champion, was pushed back 
to fourth by gusty winds and step prob- 
lems. In the triple jump Milan Tiff of 
UCLA had a meet record leap of 54’2% 

l or USC Coach Vem Wolfe, watching 
his team's performance “was like read- 
ing a horror novel." Jerry Wilson failed 
to advance beyond his heal in the high 
hurdles: Donald Quarrie finished seventh 
in the ICX) and scratched from the 220 
because of heat prostration and the Tro- 
jans' 440 relay team dropped the baton 
on its first exchange. 

Although Milburn attended Southern 
University in Baton Rouge, the meet 
marked his first performance on the LSU 
track, and it was a memorable one. In 
three high-hurdle races he consecutively 
lowered the stadium record to 13.4. 13.3 
and. in the final. 13.1 — the only occasion 
that lime has been run with a legal wind. 
Milburn has exceeded it, of course, with 
his world record of 13 flat. 

No one, however, got more sustained 
applause than Prefontaine. w ho astound- 
ed the fans as he virtually predicted he 
would after Thursday's trial. "You may 
see some strange things on Saturday," he 
said slyly. “Why should I tell everybody 
what I'm going to pul in the cake? They'll 
find out. I could throw a two-minute half 
into the middle, run my last mile in four 
minutes or do the last quarter in 51 sec- 
onds. I may even wake up on Saturday 
and not feel good and get 57th. There 
will be 15 good runners and it will be an 
interesting race." 

In point of fact there was Pre and there 
were some runners who were merely 
good, a difference that was not lost on 
the crowd. Prefontaine toured his last 
mile in 4:15 after establishing a stadium 
record for two miles en route. He prob- 
ably also set another record on his vic- 
tory lap, which got a standing ovation. 
"They say the South is a bit behind 
the West in track and field,” Pre said, 
"but if the crowds are like this, I must 
say they are catching up fast. I rate Eu- 
gene No. I, Berkeley No. 2 and Baton 
Rouge No. 3." 

LSU merits a big hand too, the com- 
petition going olf without a single mix- 
up. This was a result of the university 
involving its entire athletic department 
in the meet, recruiting outside help for 
tasks where experience was limited and 
working hard. Obviously, nothing beats 
the sweat of honest toil. end 
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If the world made only one kind of sound, 
weld make only one kind of tape. 



There are a lot of different 
sounds in the world that are important 
to you. 

There's music, all kinds of 
music. Music you have on when you're 
busy. Music you just want to sit and 
listen to. Very, very carefully. 

Recording voices calls for a 
different type of tape. And recording 
sounds may call for yet another. 

Different types of tape are best 
for different types of recording. 

If cassette recording is your 
thing, "Scotch" has one to do it on. 

Start with our "Highlander." 

A quality cassette that gives you good 
reproduction at a modest price. 

Or for even better sound, 
consider our Low Noise/High Density 
cassette. Great for music, great for 
sounds, great for anything. 


For the ultimate in quality, 
discover High Energy cassettes. The 
one that incorporates a major 
breakthrough, cobalt-energized oxide, 
for balanced sound and concert 
hall presence. 

And if your preference is 8-track 
or reel-to-reel recording, you can lay 
your sounds on a full line of "Scotch" 
Brand 8-track cartridges and reel-to- 
reel tapes. There's one that's right 
for you. 

"Scotch" Brand. The 
overwhelming choice of professional 
recording studios. 

They never have to worry about 
what brand of tape to buy. ■^fYl 
And neither do you. 4||J 

fcJI COmPANY 

"Scotch” Brand Tapes. 

Better tapes you just can't buy. 




Some say Bruce Crampton is cruel , officious 
and humorless, others, that he is w arm, kind 
and helpful. Everyone agrees, however, that 
out on the course he has monstrous talent 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


m 

l 


n the spring of his 37th year 
Bruce Crampton made a re- 
markable if somewhat incon- 
spicuous discovery. He dis- 
covered he wanted to be 


loved. Nothing exceptional, no extraordinary circumstances 
led up to this awakening. As had been his custom he was 
playing near the top of his profession, a S I (X),000-a-year 
man respected asa brilliant shotmaker and beloved by prac- 
tically no one. Many of his fellow golfers actively disliked 
him, some for valid reasons, some from afar, on hearsay 
evidence. 

Those who had experienced him on the golf course would, 
for the asking, gladly assemble the various negatives of his 
personality: “a surly person," a “pompous ass,” a “mis- 
erable so-and-so." If the PGA kept records, they said, Bruce 
Crampton would hold them all for being rude to marshals, 
fans and photographers, and reducing lady scorekeepers to 
tears. Bruce Crampton was clearly a man who knew how 
to keep his best foot stationary. 

In time the vinegary Crampton parables that made the 
rounds on the tour became, in their appositeness, ideal table- 
talk liveners: 

Who's that out there playing by himself? That's Bruce 
Crampton having a practice round with his friends again. 

Bruce Crampton? He drives in atone , stays to himself, nev- 
er buys anybody a drink. Of course , he doesn't want anybody 
to buy him one either, so the match is even. 

Bruce Crampton knows the rules better than anybody, and 
he'll run across the fairway to refresh your memory. 

Golf is, essentially, a loner's game. Within breathshot of 
its patrons it requires private acts of intense detachment, 
the ability to block out at an appropriate moment all but 
the process of hitting the ball. Those brief moments are 
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isolated from the longer periods of gre- 
garious fairway-walking that make golf 
palatable for the tagalong fan. 

Bruce Crampton’s requirements went 
further. An introvert to begin with, he 
seemed unable to accept at ground level 
anything less than a total vacuum. He 
did not want to block out distractions, 
he wanted them eliminated. He said the 
golf course was his “office.” People do 
not converse idly or swirl the ice in their 
paper cups in a man's office. 

Once, playing in a threesome with Sam 
Snead, Crampton delayed his shot on the 
first tee to walk 20 yards down the fair- 
way to counsel a marshal about crowd 
control. On his way back he complained 
to a photographer who he sensed was on 
the verge of exploding the air with a shut- 
ter click. When he finally settled down 
to hit, he stopped once more, walked over 
to a lady and asked her to stand up like 
everyone else. Snead, off to the side with 
George Fazio, put his hand to his mouth 
and said in an amused whisper, “How'd 
you like to be him?” 

On the surface, it seemed Crampton 
didn't mind. In the 17 years he had been 
in the United States as an alien touring 
pro from Australia, Crampton was able 
to win, with uncanny accuracy, the dis- 
pleasure of some of the most respected 
names in golf. Julius Boros saw fit to 
dress him down in a locker room in 
Greensboro one year for what he (Bo- 
ros) considered a gross rebuff (by 
Crampton) of a friendly newsman. Bo- 
ros had had on-the-course encounters 
with Crampton as well, dealing mostly 
with where this or that shot went in this 
or that water hazard. Boros considered 
Crampton’s all-round dockside manners 
reprehensible. “We all have double bo- 
geys; we all blow tournaments,” said 
Boros. "His kind of conduct is totally 
unnecessary.” 

Arnold Palmer was said to be "near 
rage” a couple times over Crampton 's of- 
ficiousness, though Palmer kept his con- 
trol. Dow Finsterwald said he was reluc- 
tant to go on the course with Crampton. 
fearful of “what he might say" to some- 
one. “He's just not any fun,” said Tom 
Weiskopf. Gardner Dickinson, no word 
mincer, said that "If every golfer treat- 
ed volunteers and the public the way 
Crampton does we’d be playing for $25,- 
000 a tournament instead of $250,000." 

John Montgomery knows more than 
a little about what golfers play for. Mont- 
gomery is an ex-FBI man who under the 


name Executive Sports runs 16 of the 
tournaments on the PGA tour, coaxing 
together as many as 1 .500 volunteers for 
a major event. A rope-holding marshal 
often turns out to be the local bank pres- 
ident, and a foot-weary scorckeepcr the 
banker's wife. “If we had to pay them, 
we'd be out of business, " says Montgom- 
ery. “Most players realize this, but some 
don't." 

In Crampton ‘s case. Montgomery had 
suffered his share of "girls coming to me 
in tears over something he had said'' and 
“marshals telling me flat out they 


wouldn't work another tournament that 
he was in." Montgomery had taken to 
assigning special marshals just to follow 
Crampton, "something wc couldn't pos- 
sibly do for everyone.” But Montgomery 
had also had a second impression about 
Crampton that baffled him, just as it had 
others who had gotten to know the Aus- 
tralian as more than a pain in the pair- 
ings. In all his years in the FBI and in 
professional golf, he said, Crampton was 
the “closest thing I've ever known to a 
true Jckyll and Hyde personality. 

' I've seen him off the course show the 
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Upstaging another star in the process, Crampton works at giving and getting some Big A. 


nicest manners, a real gentleman. In 
Cleveland in 1969, when he finished sec- 
ond to Charles Coody, he got up and 
made the most beautiful speech you ever 
heard. He spoke for 10 minutes. He was 
articulate, appreciative, generous — a 
speech that would have made Gary Play- 
er sound like a hick, and Player can lay 
the words on you.” 

Joe Dey, tour commissioner of the 
PGA, and Jack Tuthill, tournament di- 
rector, express compassion in trying to 
account for Crampton’s actions. Once, 
while watching the Hawaiian Open on 


television, Dey saw Crampton slam a 
club to the ground and phoned Hawaii 
to ask tournament officials to investigate. 
The result was a $150 fine, the only in- 
stant-replay long-distance-dialed penalty 
on record. 

Yet Dey said he always found Cramp- 
ton to be “an honest man. Scrupulously 
honest. If he is strictly business on the 
course, I have seen his good humor off 
it. What does Ecclesiastes say about a 
time for reaping and sowing? He keeps 
each in its place. It is his way. If it is a 
hard way, it is the one he has chosen.” 


Tuthill’s dealing with Crampton had 
always been on "very precise terms," and 
' ‘part of Bruce’s problem is that very pre- 
ciseness, particularly in his language. 
He’s like Nicklaus used to be. Very busi- 
nesslike and not entirely likable at first 
meeting.” 

Crampton came to Tuthill. almost pa- 
thetically, some seasons ago to ask what 
he might do to repair his image. Tuthill 
was taken aback, and for want of a 
thought-out solution suggested Cramp- 
ton wear a hat to hide the severity of his 
expression. Though he is a handsome 
man with curly blond hair, Crampton ’s 
game face is contorted to the point of 
transformation. "He becomes the red- 
eyed fire-breathing image of an obsessed 
man,” says a television executive who 
happens to like Bruce. "You can prac- 
tically see hair grow on his cheeks.” 

Crampton tried Tuthill’s cap idea, in- 
dicating a willingness for reclamation, 
but it didn’t work. 

Fred Corcoran, who was once Cramp- 
ton’s business manager, said, "I could 
have made money with him, but I 
couldn’t get him to smile. People liked 
to watch him — a perfectionist with a per- 
fectionist's swing. But they didn’t root 
for him. He was totally colorless.” 

As his career bloomed (it was only a 
matter of time; his swing is clockwork 
and exceedingly powerful for a man 5' 
II*', 180 pounds), so to a lesser degree 
did his defenders. They were like new sec- 
tarians to a minor religion. Many of them 
were younger players with whom he 
seemed more relaxed. Jim Jamieson cred- 
ited Crampton with the "encourage- 
ment" he needed to make it on the tour 
and called him a "great guy.” Gibby Gil- 
bert and Lou Graham agreed. 

Jerry McGee said Crampton was a 
"fantastic man" whom people “just 
don’t know. Bruce gets into trouble be- 
cause he says what he feels — no short- 
cuts, everything black and white. When 
you get to know him you see the real 
warmth in him.” 

Neither were all the veterans hardened 
in their judgment. Jack Nicklaus spent 
45 minutes working with him on the prac- 
tice tee at Pebble Beach the year (1965) 
Crampton won the Bing Crosby, an act 
of concern that thrilled Crampton, who 
idolizes Nicklaus. When Crampton’s 
name was used in vain in a recent con- 
versation, Nicklaus said (in what 
amounted to a ringing endorsement from 
Jack), "Oh, Crampton’s all right." 

continued 
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And Crampton seemed to be doing all 
right at the start of this season. In Jan- 
uary he won two tournaments in a row, 
the Tucson and Phoenix Opens. No pro 
golfer had won two in a row since Palm- 
er in 1971. Before a quarter of the sea- 
son was finished Crampton was within a 
putt or two of his sixth consecutive $ 1 00,- 
000-plus year. (The total through May 
was SI 67,55 1, and he had moved to fifth 
on the alltime money list at $958,994.) 
His game was never better. Oil wells were 
pumping. Endorsements — a relatively 
new experience for him — were coming in. 

And he was miserable. 

When he got to Miami for the Jackie 
Gleason Inverrary Classic he told a doc- 
tor friend, a Miamian named Marshall 
Pepper, that he was “desperately unhap- 
py." He said of the three things in life a 
man needed — success, health and happi- 
ness — he had found the first two “not 
worth a thing without the third." If he 
had made no new enemies that he knew 
of, he also recognized that his efforts to 
make a new image had gone largely un- 


noticed. He said he was still “misunder- 
stood.” Worst of all, his marriage of nine 
years was on the rocks. 

Joan Crampton is a pale, delicate 
blonde girl, pretty in a fragile way. Her 
voice is soft and her manner uncertain, 
inconsistent with her background as an 
airline stewardess. She remembers, in her 
shyness, how she once hid under her bed 
in New Zealand when a boyfriend came 
to call, and her faux pas in meeting Jack 
Nicklaus for the first time. She had said, 
“You played marvelously, Jack,” after 
he lost to Bruce in the 1970 Westchester 
Classic. “But not well enough,” Jack re- 
plied. She was convinced Jack “must 
think me an imbecile.” 

Crampton’s personality had dominat- 
ed her own through their married life. 
The nine years had been crossed with 
emotional skirmishes. She told Bruce she 
was “afraid of him,” not of what he 
would do but of what he would say. He 
admitted he had said a lot, and there had 
been times, most notably at the U.S. 
Open in 1970, when she had packed bags 


and son Jay (now 5) and flown home to 
their duplex in Dallas. Early this year she 
learned she had an ulcer. 

A separation was imminent when 
Crampton checked in at Inverrary. He 
had flown cross-country from San Die- 
go. Joan had driven the car from Dallas 
and immediately flown back for a doc- 
tor’s appointment. They had already 
discussed divorce. Before he left Dallas 
for the West Coast Bruce had packed his 
trophies and, he said, “cried my eyes 
out.” 

His nerves were on edge, as they had 
been for some time. “It’s amazing how 
well I’ve done, considering the state I’ve 
been in,” he said. Crampton shot a 77 in 
the first round at Inverrary and withdrew 
from the tournament. 

His official reasons were “mental fa- 
tigue” and "personal problems.” A Fort 
Lauderdale newspaper account said he 
also blamed “bedevilment at the hands 
of the press.” This was a flagrant fabrica- 
tion; the writer admitted his facts were 
secondhand. “See?” said Crampton. 



MAKE IT A PICKUP CAR WITH A 6V 2 -FT. TRUNK MAKE IT AN EASY-HANDLING FORD BRONCO 

AND A GREAT RIDE . . . FORD RANCHERO* WITH POWER STEERING AND CRUISE-O-MATIC 


In the rear, Ranchero can tote almost anything . . . 
up to 1 .250 lbs. of payload and people. Or, with tow- 
ing option, you can pull up to 6,000 lbs. But slip 
behind the wheel and Ranchero's your sports car. 
It's nattily equipped inside 
and out. Power choices go ■» ^ ■—* p. 

all the way up to a 429 V-8. I— f jUI J 


FORD DIVISION ( 


The girls, especially, will go for Bronco's new, 
optional power steering and Cruise-O-Matic, avail- 
able with the 302 V-8 engine option. They'll also 
appreciate the unexpected riding smoothness of 
exclusive Mono-Beam front suspension. Bronco's 
4-wheel-drive gets you __ 
anywhere the fun is. [j [j 

Who needs a road! I I 1 ^ 
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That night he poured out his troubles 
to Marshall Pepper. In an almost offhand 
way, as Crampton remembers it, Pepper 
said, "What you’ve been missing in life, 
Bruce, is affection. You need affection.” 

“Affection?” Crampton said. 

He said the word rang in his head like 
a school bell. 

The next day at lunch, Crampton was 
intoxicated with enthusiasm, as one who 
has emerged blinking from a long lab- 
oratory stretch, the news of a break- 
through on his lips. “Affection,” he said. 
“It’s the key.” 

He had gone immediately to his dic- 
tionary to look it up. He carries the dic- 
tionary to improve his grammar. 

“I read it over and over,” he said at 
the table in the coffee shop. A breakfast 
steak lay untouched on his plate. “I 
called Joanie long-distance and read it 
to her. It’s true, I told her. It’s what we’ve 
both been missing. It’s the key to the 
whole thing. I think we solved our prob- 
lem right there because it unlocks every- 
thing in my life. My marriage. The fans. 


The press. People I meet. Everything.” 

He had gotten so excited, he said, that 
he could scarcely wait to try it on peo- 
ple. “You get affection when you show 
it,” he said. “It’s the only way. 

“I once told Joan it was her back- 
ground, her shyness that caused me to 
feel lacking, but I see it differently now. 
I loved my Mum and Dad [his father is 
dead] as much as a boy could love his 
parents, and they were wonderful to me, 
taking me places, encouraging me. But I 
never once saw them show any affection 
for one another. Never in public. I was 
taught not to. I was chastised for hold- 
ing hands with Joan in front of them. 

“I think now it was more my back- 
ground than hers.” 

Crampton’s background, as he then re- 
lated it, does not make a lighthearted 
narrative. That afternoon and through 
the weekend he let his memory graze over 
the high points. He seemed relieved at 
the chance, as one who has long hidden 
a love affair and is finally allowed to let 
it out. “This is good for me,” he said. 


Bruce Sidney Crampton was the only 
child of Hector Arnold and Beatrice 
Crampton, born in Sydney and raised in 
its suburbs. His father was a policeman 
for 37 years and at retirement was ap- 
proximately the fifth-ranking officer in 
New South Wales. 

“Other policemen used to tell me, 
‘Your father is tough and stern, but he 
stands up for his men.’ ” recalls Bruce. 
"I look very much like my father. Peo- 
ple say as long as I’m alive Hec Cramp- 
ton is, too. He was not a jovial person. 
He liked to stay home, putter in the gar- 
den. I see a lot of my father in me.” 

As a baby, Bruce suffered yellow jaun- 
dice and acute gastroenteritis and was 
twice written off for dead. His mother 
refused to let him be taken to the hos- 
pital. She said, “If he’s going to die, he’ll 
die here at home.” Mrs. Crampton — who 
later was to be in the middle of some of 
the friction between Bruce and Joan — 
was the disciplinarian, administering 
justice in the form of spankings and pun- 
ishments. “After some childhood mis- 

continued 
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chief, some prank. I'd run to my dad for 
protection," says Bruce. "But I was not 
hard to raise. I gave them no big prob- 
lems. We did things together — three- 
week fishing trips, camping trips, won- 
derful things.” 

From both parents he was taught the 
importance of "strong character. They 
made me do what I was told. We always 
went by the rules. I wasn't taught to drive 
until I was of legal age, no sooner, and 
then we started on the grass, not on the 
streets." 

Taught thrift, he had to earn money 
to buy a golf club, a four-wood which 
he slept with for a week. He fished balls 
out of a drainage canal for profit, and 
was a full-time caddie at the Beverley 
Park course. 

Taught the value of education, he la- 
bored long into the night to solve math 
problems. "I didn't always do them in 
the prescribed way, but I worked and 
worked until I got to the root of the an- 
swer. Plodding along. Much of my golf 
has been that way. It is just in the last 
two or three years that I have really 
learned things about the game. That may 
seem slow, but it's my nature." Taught 
honesty, he thought it a virtue capable 
of resolving almost any problem. "I can 
still hear my father. ‘Son, don't be afraid 
to be honest. You can never hurt your- 
self being honest.' I have not always been 
rewarded, but so help me I've always 
tried." 

The little winds of tragedy, the embar- 
rassments that scarred him, blew early 
in his life. His eyeteeth (cuspids) protrud- 
ed and the other kids called him 
“Fangs." The rest of his front teeth an- 
gled back in his head. If one thinks of 
buckteeth as the ultimate in happy 
smiles, his were the exact opposite of 
buckteeth. He hated the name, thinking it 
cruel and unjust. He tried to quit smiling. 

(In recent years an orthodontist in 
Dallas has worked to overcome the trau- 
ma. The cuspids have been filed down. 
An intrusive malocclusion (overbite) is 
being worked on. Extractions have been 
made. "When I’m serious my jaw line 
recedes because of the overbite, and I 
look mad, which I’m not.”) 

As a teen-age golfing sensation, 
Crampton came under the eye of Nor- 
man Von Nida, the Ben Hogan of Aus- 
tralia. It was a highly beneficial associ- 
ation for Bruce, but eventually it added 
to his confusion. 

Crampton remembers the first day 


Von Nida approached him, a vision in a 
black Jaguar with red cushions, driving 
up to the park where Bruce was prac- 
ticing. "He got out and gave me a two- 
hour lesson. No charge. All the papers 
wrote it up." 

Von Nida took him on tours through- 
out Australia, to Egypt, to Paris, to Lon- 
don, exposing him to things and teach- 
ing him. Many of Crampton’s theories 
about golf were formed in those days: 
" That golf is a compromise between 
what your ego wants you to do, what 
your experience tells you to do and what 
your nerves will let you do." That it is 
“a game of opposites: hit down, the ball 
pops up. Sweep the club right, the ball 
hooks left." That it is a game where you 
"play the course and the elements, not 
your opponent.” 

"I learned to photograph a shot in my 
mind before I made it, and when it did 
not match the photograph it was no 
good. That's Why I used to react so neg- 
atively when lucky shots were applauded. 
I was not satisfied, and I felt if the fans 
knew anything about golf they wouldn't 
be either. I expected them to do their 
homework, know as much as I did. I ex- 
pected too much." 

Von Nida's game matched his person- 
ality. He was flashy and abrasive, the de- 
light of Australian golf. "For him, that 
was the way to be a star, and he told 
me I needed some of that. To be more 
colorful." 

So Crampton embraced flashiness. He 
pounded clubs and showed his temper. 
He raged and pouted. He managed to be- 
come a colossal bore. 

"My hair was longer then— this was 
about 1956 — the way Peter Thomson 
wore his, and today people say it looks 
good that way, but for me then it wasn’t 
right. People thought I looked queer or 
something." He won the 1956 Australian 
Open, but Thomson was not in the tour- 
nament, a point the press did not over- 
look. The next week both players entered 
the Specdo tournament on Thomson's 
home course and the papers made much 
of it, implying that now everyone would 
see just who was the real Australian 
champion. Crampton won that one, too. 

The Australian championship got him 
an invitation to the Masters Tourna- 
ment. With S2.500 in his pocket (expense 
money from his sponsor, Slazengers) and 
a deal to file newspaper accounts for the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph , he stopped first 
for a tournament in Houston, arriving 



late one February night in 1957 after 40 
hours in the air. Until then his impres- 
sions of Texas were derived mainly 
from American movies. Australia had 
no television. 

"Texas to me meant cowboys and In- 
dians and shoot-'em-up, and here I am 
by myself, don't know a soul, and w hen 
the taxi brings me into town the streets 
arc jammed with covered wagons and 
cowboys firing six-guns and raising Cain. 
J was wide-eyed with terror. 

"The next morning I came down to 
breakfast at the hotel, and the waitress 
acted very suspicious. 1 knew what I 
wanted, I could see it on the wall menu, 
but I couldn't gel it across. She seemed 
very hostile. All I could think of was 
those movies and what Texans did to 
strangers. Nine out of 10 they lynched. 
So help me. I was afraid I'd wind up get- 
ting lynched. For three days I stayed in 
my room, except to eat. I shoved a chair 
and chest of drawers against the door. 

"Well. Jack Fleck explained the whole 
thing when we finally went out to the 
course Thursday. It was Stock Show 
Week in Houston, and they always do it 
up big." 

In that first tournament Crampton 
shot an even-par 288, finishing 13th and 
winning $693. He had earned $520 for 
winning the Australian Open. There be- 
gan for him then an appreciation for 
things American that grew virtually into 
a form of patriotism. “I wish every U.S. 
citizen had the chance to see the places 
I've seen," he said. "Nothing is better, 
nothing is as good." 

Soon after Houston he went to Augus- 
ta to worship at the temple of American 
golf. "I'd never seen anything like it. I'd 
never been treated so well. I won $729 
and I loved every minute." Then, alas, 
to Glasgow. Scotland and a headlong 
dive into trouble. 

The stark contrast of what he had ex- 
perienced at the Masters in Augusta and 
what he saw in Scotland hit him like a 
fist. The pros were not allowed on the 
Glasgow Golf Club premises during the 
weekend. He was told he could not even 
drop off his clubs. Once the tournament 
began, there was no parking on the 
grounds for the golfers, and they were 
barred from eating in the clubhouse. 
When it rained he ate lunch under a leak- 
ing tent and squished around in the mud. 
His file to the Daily Telegraph gave all 
the poignant comparisons. The next day 
his picture was on the front page of the 
continued 
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London newspapers, column-to-column 
with Princess Margaret. "And you know 
which one was the villain.” 

The waitress in the coffee shop came 
to take away his plate, which Crampton 
had barely touched, and he smiled and 
thanked her and looked down at his star- 
tlingly large-fingered calloused hands. 

“I told the truth, that's all. I was be- 
ing honest, the way I was taught. And 
suddenly 1 was the worst s.o.b. in the 
world, even in the papers back home. I'd 
knocked Scottish golf, a sacred thing. 
And after that I really was scared. No 
matter what I do, I'm going to be wrong. 
And the more scared I got, the more tense 
1 got. The more self-conscious I got. And 
the more defensive.” 

He retreated deeper into the cave that 
was his golf and became, on the tour, 
a lonely mercenary, trekking from tour- 
nament to tournament. At one point 
Crampton played in 37 consecutive 
events (so many that he got to be known 
as the Iron Man) and when he won his 
first, the Milwaukee Open in 1961, it was 
on his 80th try. And the heat he gener- 
ated and the criticism that gathered 
around him were immense. 

“Being defensive, I had a hard time 
giving myself to '.he fans," he said. “As 
a result, I interpreted their feelings as 
hostile. They were reacting to me, to my 
lack of affection. Instead of telling a gal- 
lery, 'Please, you wouldn't mind moving 
back a bit, would you?' I’d just say, 
‘Move back.' Or worse.” 

His wars with the press, he said, were 
mostly cold ones. "I was taught to re- 
spect my elders, be quiet unless spoken 
to. The writers who criticized me were 
older men. I didn't talk back, and a! times 
I didn't talk at all.” 

More often than not, however, he 
would say just enough. In Charlotte one 
year he made an unfavorable comparison 
about the Memphis course. The remark 
(something about "day and night") 
jumped out at him from the newsprint 
the next day. It also jumped out at the 
Memphis tournament chairman, who 
wrote a strong letter of complaint to Joe 
Dey suggesting "Mr. Crampton play his 
golf elsewhere.” 

“I eventually got it straightened out, 
but the fault was with me. I am so much 
of a perfectionist that I can't stand im- 
perfection of any kind. I can't stand in- 
competence. And for that matter I can't 
stand failure. Especially my own. That’s 
why this marriage thing has become such 


a big thing with me. I don't want to fail 
at it.” 

Socially, he said, he knew he had been 
backward. It was not his way to "force" 
friendships. He would rather be alone. 
"Mum and Dad always liked their pri- 
vacy, and I guess I'm the same.” 

But he said if he had been socially in- 
ept, it was also true that Gary Player 
"never bought me dinner." And if he 
snapped at other golfers, he had at least 
been indiscriminate. Sometimes his 
clashes passed unnoticed, sometimes 
they were with Arnold Palmer. It still ir- 
ritated him that Palmer "never gave me 
the opportunity to putt out, never told 
me I had a nice round." These things, he 
said, weighed on him. 

His luncheon companion said it 
seemed almost a landmark in human re- 
lations that, with all the antagonists he 
had cultivated, Crampton never went 
home with a bloody nose. 

"It's not my nature," he said. “I've 
never been in a fistfight in my life. I fight 
w-ith words, that's the only way to fix any- 
thing, to correct anything. I like being 
told when I’m wrong, so I guess I haven't 
hesitated to tell others. But I wouldn't 
fight. If I were challenged, I'd put my tail 
between my legs." 

That particular posture came close to 
being tested two years ago at the Colo- 
nial Invitation in Fort Worth. The inci- 
dent marks the low point in Crampton's 
relationship with his fellow pros, and 
caused him his greatest despair. After the 
cards were signed Crampton called a pen- 
alty that resulted in the disqualification 
of South African Harold Henning. The 
pros who were critical did not object to 
the ruling as much as they objected to 
Crampton. 

Crampton said his side was never 
told — the principals were ordered si- 
lenced by the tournament rules commit- 
tee — and that, like many of the debacles 
in his life, he was "terribly misunder- 
stood." 

The way it happened, he said, was that 
on the Friday of the tournament, play- 
ing in a threesome with Bob Lunn, Hen- 
ning duck-hooked his tee shot on the 18th 
hole. The ball hit a tree and bounded into 
a hazard, a gully that ran beside a small 
bridge. The gully was marked with stakes 
and a yellow line. Crampton was on the 
bridge with his banker friend from Dal- 
las, Joe Denton, and "about 20 other 
fans,” 10 paces from Henning's ball; 
Lunn was already down the fairway. 


When Henning went into the hazard and 
addressed the ball, he grounded his club. 

“I got such a shock seeing him do it I 
could hardly get my words out, and what 
I did say was a poor choice of words. I 
said, ‘Harold, don't ground it, you're in 
the hazard!' What I should have said was, 
‘Harold, do you realize what you just 
did?' I should have left no room for 
doubt. I still expected him to say, ‘You're 
right, but I've already grounded the 
bloody thing.' He didn't say anything, 
just pulled back and looked around. 

"As we were moving up the fairway. I 
asked my caddie, Walter Montgomery, 
‘What the hell do I do now?' He said. 
‘Man, you have no choice. You’ve got 
to put two shots on him.' So when I got 
up to Lunn I told him what had hap- 
pened. Lunn was Harold's marker. On 
the green when I was getting ready to 
putt, I noticed Bob and Harold talking. 
I don't know what they said but 1 un- 
derstand Lunn asked Henning if he'd 
grounded his club, and Henning said he 
didn't think so.” 

When Crampton finally got to the 
scorer's table, Henning was already gone, 
but he had signed his card. Crampton 
glanced at it. Henning had not assessed 
himself the two-stroke penally. 

"Now I was really worried. I must 
have looked it because Terry Dill was 
there and he said. ‘You look like you're 
in another world.' I was. My thoughts 
were back on that bridge. Twenty peo- 
ple or more saw what I saw. That meant 
my whole profession was in jeopardy. 

"What if one of them goes to Joe Dey 
and says, ‘Don't these fellows play by the 
rules? Crampton saw Henning ground 
his club.' Or what if one of them was a 
judge? What happens then? Right away 
people think, ‘There they are, two for- 
eigners sticking together.' 

"Well, I had no choice, not in my own 
mind. I believe in the rules. I know ex- 
actly what my father would have done, 
no matter how much it might hurt." 

Crampton called the penalty on Hen- 
ning. A hearing before the three-man 
rules committee was held. Witnesses were 
called. Henning was disqualified for sign- 
ing an incorrect card. 

"Thirty minutes afterward, outside the 
clubhouse, I saw Harold standing with 
his wife. At first, I hesitated. I wanted to 
say something like, ‘Harold, please don’t 
think there was anything personal in 
this.' As soon as she saw me, his wife 
walked away. Harold turned on me and 
continued 
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WHEN WERE YOU 
LAST REALLY FIT? 

AN EXPERT TELLS YOU HOW 
TO GET BACK IN SHAPE. 


Even if you’re not particularly interested in building he- 
man muscles, you owe it to yourself to keep your body fit. It’s 
a sad fact of today’s life that many men ignore this point and 
end up regretting it when they find they’ve become “old men” 
long before their time. Thanks to modern exercising tech- 
niques, “keeping fit” is now easier than ever. John Texier, 
Mr. France and leading fitness specialist tells you how. 


Q. Wliat does fitness mean ? 

A For normally healthy people. 
”■ fitness is a simple matter of 
maintaining muscle tone through 
exercise. In other words— using 
your muscles often enough and 
hard enough to keep them healthy 
and trim. 

Q How does lack of fitness show 
■ up? 

A The answer depends on how 
old you are. If you're still in 
your teens or early twenties, it’s 
largely a matter of physical de- 
velopment. Young men with pipe- 
stem arms, caved-in chests, droop- 
ing shoulders or bird-like legs 
aren't fit. When you're a little 
older the first signs are usually a 
roll of fat around the middle and 
a lack of pep and energy. After 
40. the whole body tends to be- 
come flabby. 

Q. Can spoils keep me fit? 

A Yes, indeed, if practiced regu- 
larly and for long enough 
periods. Swimming, jogging, gym- 
nastics, tennis, handball, squash, 
skiing can all help keep you in 
top condition provided you prac- 
tice the sport for at least an hour 
three or four days a week -every 
week. 


Q. Isn't there an easier wav? 

A Yes, there's an outstanding 
home training method which 
I use and recommend. It's fast, 
easy and guaranteed to give re- 
sults. 

Q. What's it called? 

A Bullworkcr training. It's based 
on Isometric techniques which 
have been proven to increase 
strength three limes faster than 
sports or conventional calisthen- 
ics. In my opinion, it's the most 
advanced training system on the 
market today. 

Q. How long does it take? 

A The 7-cxcrcise introductory 
'*■ program requires only 7tt sec- 
onds of exercise per day. The 
complete advanced training pro- 
gram takes about 5 minutes. 

Q. When do the results start? 

A Right from the very first day. 

• The Bullworkcr is fitted with 
a built-in measuring device which 
shows you exactly how much 
progress you make every day. 
And the results can be very im- 
pressive— tip to 4' ; more strength 




per week, up to 50 r /< improve- 
ment in the first three months. I've 
seen many men go on to double 
and even triple their strength. 

Q How long does it lake to see 
• visible results? 

A From 10 days to three weeks 
depending on how well you 
train and how regularly. Each 
new week brings even more im- 
pressive results 



Q. But it’s hard w oik. isn't n. 


A Not at all. The whole point of 
“• Isometrics is that by “exer- 
cising" for only 7 seconds at a 
time, you avoid the excess muscle 
strain and fatigue of “crash" 
training programs which often do 
more harm than good. Bullworkcr 
training is gauged to each user's 
personal potential. 

Q. Is there an age limit? 

A Generally speaking, men be 
”• tween 15 and 65 in good gen- 


eral health can expect to benefit 
from fitness and strength building 
training. Young men should use 
Bullworkcr to improve their mus- 
cular development: broad, power- 
ful shoulders- rippling biceps — 
a deep, manly chest tapering down 
to a slim waist and hips supported 
by muscular, contoured thighs 
and calves. 

Men in their thirties should use 
Bullworkcr to maintain peak phy- 
sical form and for toning-up the 
muscles of their abdomen, chest, 
shoulders and upper arms. After 
2 or 3 weeks you'll probably sec 
muscles you didn’t even know 
you had. 

From 45 on, Bullworkcr should 
be used to regain and maintain a 
youthful vigorous body that be- 
lies the passing years. I've seen 
lots of Bullworkcr users in their 
fifties with more energy, power, 
and vigor than many younger 


H How can I find out more about 
the Bullworkcr and perhaps 
actually try it out? 

A 1 understand that the Amcri- 
n ‘ can distributor is now offering 
the Bullworkcr on a two-week 
free home trial basis in order to 
give as many men as possible a 
chance to prove to themselves 
what an outstanding fitness trainer 
it is. If you're interested in get- 
ting back into shape fast, I rec- 
ommend you contact the distribu- 
tor for full details. 
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said. ‘I'll tell you one bloody thing; l*m 
going to nail you if it*s the last thing I 
do.' I fell I had to report that , too. which 
I did. I wanted it on the record. 

"The next day some of the players 
tried to get a court injunction to stop the 
tournament. Some of them had evidently 
called Joe Dey. A special meeting was 
called in the tournament director's office, 
but the committee stuck by its ruling. 

"The fans booed and hissed and 
honked their horns at me the rest of the 
week. I understand a lot of the players 
were mad as hell. But some of them even- 
tually came around to tell me I’d done 
the right thing. Bob Goalby was one of 
them. If I had it to do again. I’d do the 
same thing, but I'd hope to choose my 
words a little belter." 

With a little more affection? 

"I guess you'd say that," Crampton 
said, and smiled. 

"But it's always been a two-way 
street," he said. "I’d disqualify myself if 
the situation came up. I've done it." 

In 1 966 at an Indianapolis tournament 
a continuous-putting rule was in effect, 
but it was not until he was on the tee for 
the third round that Crampton found 
out. 

"A PGA official said, 'Don’t forget 
the continuous-putting rule is in effect, 
fellows.' I said, 'Why arc we changing 
the rules in the middle of the tourna- 
ment?’ He said, 'It's been that way since 
the first day.' I said. 'If that’s the case. 
I’m disqualified. ’ and I walked off the 
course. I’d expect anyone else to do the 
same." 

In the days and weeks that followed the 
Miami tournament, the newly affection- 
ate Bruce Crampton was like a sinner 
reborn. A warmer light seemed to gath- 
er around him. He was "continually 
amazed" by the responses he got. His ef- 
fort (the "Big A." he called it) was al- 
most unanimously rewarded: drugstore 
clerks returned his friendly greetings, 
fans laughed at his jokes, writers dis- 
patched fiattering reports. "It’s amaz- 
ing," he said. 

At Orlando, a woman following the 
pro-am in a golf cart remarked, within 
earshot, "Isn't he delightful today!" On 
the next hole a young man in a T shirt 
asked him, "Will opening this beer can 
bother you?" Crampton replied, "What 
are you, a Palmer fan?" But he smiled 
when he said it. In the tournaments that 
followed he dispensed his instructions 


with careful politeness, and the boos and 
the "Miss it!" cries that had come to be 
the litany of his galleries were noticeably 
absent. 

At home in Dallas he practiced on 
Joan, "showing her affection by being 
more considerate, more understanding." 
Joan seemed less strained in his presence. 
She said he "can do almost anything 
when he puts his mind to it.” 

Within himself Crampton was con- 
vinced he had "turned the corner." It had 
been three months, and good things were 
happening. He felt he could, realistically, 
now concentrate on his one remaining 
goal: to win a major title, a U.S. Open, 
a Masters, a PGA, a British Open. "If it 
is meant to happen, it’ll happen," he said. 
"Meanwhile. I'm letting the Big A take 
over." 

At the Byron Nelson tournament in 
Dallas he played the third round on Sat- 
urday with Palmer. Joe Denton was 
there. He said the two talked and laughed 
throughout the round, "a very nice 
sight." Crampton said he had "never had 
such a congenial round with Arnold." 
Palmer told him he was doing "a great 
job." A television reporter who had 
known Bruce for years said, "I always 
knew he was a nice guy." 

But it would be unw-ise to judge dra- 
matic conversions too quickly, Denton 
said. "He’sdoing better but he hasa long 
way to go. He feels he can flip a page 
and people will forget. People don't for- 
get. After a bad round, when some guy 
wants his autograph, he's going to have 
to bite his lip and sign it. People at 
the bank know him and excuse some of 
the things he does, but out there on the 
course nobody has to excuse him. And 
those are the people who buy the clubs 
he endorses and pay their way into the 
tournaments. Those are the ones he has 
to please." 

At a luncheon table in Orlando, Jerry 
McGee and Tom Lewis, the chief mar- 
shal of the tournament there, were dis- 
cussing the new Crampton when Gard- 
ner Dickinson joined them. Lewis had 
called Crampton "a warm, sensitive 
man, the most honest I've ever known," 
and McGee had said. "I think you're go- 
ing to see a big change in him." 

And Gardner Dickinson said, "If 
you're talking about who I think you're 
talking about, maybe I shouldn't open 
my mouth." 

"Why not?" 

"Because you're asking a leopard to 


change its spots. That’s a tall order." 

"All right," said McGee. "What does 
he have to do?" 

"Act like a human being. On and off 
the course. He’s winning now. It's easy 
to act in a socially acceptable manner 
when you're winning. I'll reserve my 
judgment until he loses a few, the kind 
that really hurl. It happens. We all lose. 
Let's see what he does then." 

But in the meantime Crampton was in- 
deed winning (in May he added the 
Houston Open to his titles) and contin- 
ued to amaze. A slightly bewildered John 
Montgomery said. "Every time I see 
Crampton these days he's smiling and be- 
ing nice as pie. What's going on?" 

Then at Fort Worth last month, in the 
exact same hazard where he called the 
penalty on Henning three years before 
(an irony he could not help noting), 
Crampton "lost one that really hurt." 
Leading the Colonial by a stroke, one 
hole away from another back-to-back 
tournament triumph, Crampton broke 
his sand wedge on one of the steel-rein- 
foroed concrete blocks that were strewn 
through the gully. Without the sand 
wedge he had to come out of a trap be- 
side the 18th green with his pitching 
wedge, and he hit it short. His double 
bogey cost him the tournament. 

What Crampton did not do then was 
sulk and blue the air with alibis. What 
he did not do in his disappointment was 
snub the winner and complain bitterly 
about the unfairness of the final hole. He 
Warmly congratulated Tom Weiskopf. 
He called the hole "a beautiful one. The 
lake is named after me, you know. I hit 
one in there in 1962 that cost me the tour- 
nament then, too. Have you seen the 
plaque?" 

And what Crampton did not do was 
point out that on the fateful shot out of 
the hazard he could easily have given 
himself a large break. His normal stance 
Put him within a couple inches of a steel 
rod near his left foot. An official who 
was right there said if Crampton had 
stretched his stance slightly a rod would 
have been jabbing his leg and he could 
have gotten a free drop in a flat grassy 
area in the hazard. 

When told later he should have done 
exactly that, Crampton said, "Oh, no, I 
couldn’t. That would have been dishon- 
est. 1 still have to look at myself in the 
mirror every morning.” 

Perhaps he really hasn't changed so 
much. end 



How do you mark the Silver Anniversary of one of the 
worlds oldest emerging nations? This way-in 92 pages 
of stirring text and photography that's a military history 
social biography and political portrait all in one. Who's 
publishing it? Life Special Reports-a new Time Inc. 
group formed to create single-subject documentaries'' 
on people, places and events in the news. 

THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL-on sale 
at newsstands new 



FOR THE RECORD 


COMBE and TOM OKKER defeated Australia's 
Geoff Masters and Ross Case 6-3, 6 2, 6-4 lor the 
men's doubles, and VIRGINIA WADE and OLGA 
MOROZOVA took the women's title. 


A roundup of the week June 5-11 


boating — Driving a 36-fool Cigarette. WILLIE 
MEYERS won the Bahamas 500 Ocean Race in 9 
hours, 21 minutes for the 517-ntile course. In chop- 
py seas with swells of 10 feet. Meyers' time was two 
hours slower than the race record. 


BOWLING— Munster, Ind. righthander DON Mc- 
CUNE captured his third PBA tour victory of the 
season, taking the S55.000 Winston-Salem tourna- 
ment m Downey. Calif. Hcoulrolled tup-seeded Roy 
Buckley of Columbus. Ohio 212-204 in the final 
game for the S6.000 first prize. The w in boosted Me- 
Cunc's tour-high earnings to S45.965. 

golf Die K Mix ROW! . of Westport, Conn, be- 
came the 16th American to win the British Ama- 
teur championship, beating Peter Moody of Eng- 
land 5 and 3 in their 36-hole final in Porlhcawl, 
Wales. 

Procircuit veteran MARY MILLS won her first tour 
' ictory since 197 0 with a threc-undcr-par 70 in the 
final round of the S35.000 LPGA Championship in 
Sutton. Mass. She finished w ith 288, one stroke bet- 
ter than another long-time pro. Betty Burfeindt. 
TOM WEISKOPF finished with a one-under-par 71 
to win the I VB-Philadclphia Classic and the S30.04S 
first prize, beating Jim Barber by four strokes. It w as 
Weiskopf's third tournament victory in five weeks. 
WOFFORD COLLEGE captured the NAIA title 
by 14 strokes over Campbell College, in the rain- 
shortened event in Gramling. S.C. St, Bernard's 
MIKE ZACK and Campbell's JAY OVERTON 
lied for individual medalist honors with three-round 
totals of 2 1 3. 


HARNESS RACING — GAY SKIPPER (SI3.80), 
en by Jack Ackerman, won the S3I.OOO American- 
National Stake for J-year-old pacers by 2(4 lengths 
over Racing Knight at Sportsman's Park in Chica- 
go. 


hockey BOBBY HULL, player-coach of the Win- 
nipeg Jets, became the first professional hockey 
player to score 50 goals and win MVP titles in both 
Icitgucs as the WHA writers and broadcasters se- 
lected him Most Valuable Player for 1973. JACK 
KELLEY of the champion New England Whalers 
wits named Coach of the Year, and his 24-year-old 
center, TERRY CAFFERY. Rookie of the Year. 
JEAN-CLAUDE TREMBLAY of the Quebec Nor- 
diques. who had a league-high 75 assists, rcc.ived 
outstanding defenseman honors. 


inated the U.S. Intercollegiate Lacrosse Associa- 
tion's All-America squad with 12 plavcrs named to 
the 46-man team. Midfielders DOUG SCHREIBER 
and FRANK URSO headed the Terrapin roster. 
JOHNS HOPKINS, with s.s men on the squad, 
placed 1972 All-Americas RICK KOWALCHUK. 
JACK THOMAS and LES MATTHEWS on the 
first team. RUTGERS' Defenseman ED HAUGEV- 
IK was also a repeat from last season. 

TOM DUQUETTE of Virginia, named to the first 
leant after earning honorable mention, third and sec- 
ond team recognition the past three years, led the 
SOUTH stars to a 14- 1 2ovcrtime w in over the North 
in the 32nd annual All-Star game in Princeton. N.J. 

motorcycling Britain's TONY RUTTER, on a 
Yamaha, won the 350-cc. International Junior Tour- 
ist Trophy race, in Douglas. Isle of Man. averaging 
101.99 mph. 


MOTOR SPORTS An all-French effort French 
drivers in a French car — won the 24 Hours of Lc 
Mans. 1972 winner HENRI PESCAROLO and GE- 
RARD LARROUSSE, in a Matra-Sintca, covered 
3.009 miles, averaging 125.3 mph and out-distanc- 
ing the Ferrari driven by Italian Arturo Merzario 
and Brazilian Carlos Pace by 43.8 miles. Only 21 of 
55 starters completed the event. 


Surviving two rolls and an end-over-end ffip, PAR- 
NELLI JONES, in a Bronco, won the Baja 500, 
scrambling over the 610 miles in 12:18. 


RICHARD PETTY drove his Dodge to a SI3.000 
win over Buddy Baker in the 592.000 Alamo 500 at 
Texas World Speedway in College Station. Despite 
five yellow caution flags, the four-time NASCAR 
champion averaged 145 1 14 mph. 


BOBBY UNSER drove his Eagle-OfTenhauser to 
victory in the Rex Mays Memorial 150 in Milwau- 
kee. averaging 108.008 mph over the one-mile track. 
He finished 1 6 seconds ahead of Roger McCluskey 
in the event for Indianapolis-type cars. 


In the opener of the 1973 Can-Am Challenge Cup 
at Mosporl Park, Ontario. CHARLIE KEMP of 
Jackson. Miss, captured the SI 5.000 first prize in a 
Porsche. Hans Wiedmer of Hermosa Beach. Calif., 
also in a Porsche, finished second. 


tennis ILIE NASTASE of Rumania won the rain- 
delayed French Open, beating Nikki Pilic of Yu- 
goslavia 6-3. 6-3. 6 0 and collecting the $15,500 


HORSE RACING — Penny Tweedy's SECRETARIAT 
took the Belmont Slakes and the Triple Crown 
((»»' 14). 

lacrosse NCAA champion MARYLAND dom- 


ILIE NASTASE then demolished Spain's Manuel 
Orantes 6- 1 . 6-1, 6-4 in the SI 34.000 Italian Open 
in Rome. For the first time in four tournaments, 
EVONNE GOOLAGONG downed Chris Evert 
7-6, 6-0 and won the women's crown. JOH N NEW- 


track a field — Eight meet records fell at the 52nd 
NCAA outdoor championships in Baton Rouge. La. 
(page6S). Among the standouts were STEVE PRE- 
FONTAINE with a 13:05.3 in the three mile. ROD 
MILBURN with a 13.1 in the 120-yard hurdles and 
DAVE WOTTLE with a 3:57.1 in the mile— a race 
in which eight men bettered four minutes. 


East 

vaki 


Germany's RENATE STF.CHER became the 
woman to break the ll-sccond barrier for 100 
ts. winning the event in Ostrava. Czechoslo- 
a in 10.9. 


MILEPOSTS— GRANTED: By the NCAA in foot- 
ball. university status to DRAKE. FRESNO 
STATE, FURMAN, LAMAR and SOUTHERN 
ILLINQiS. bringing the total number of major- 
college teams to 126. 

NAMED: The newest NHL franchise, in Kansas 
City, the SCOUTS. 

RESIGNED: As coach of the NBA Capital Bul- 
lets. GENE SHUE. 41. "to look into other things." 
Since 1967 Shue had compiled a 305-283 record and 
brought Baltimore four div isional titles, 

RETIRED. Florida A& M Alhlciic Director JAKE 
GAITHER, 70. effective Aug. 31. As head football 
coach through 25 seasons. Gaither compiled a 203- 
36-4 record before becoming athletic director in 
1969. 

SIGNED: By the Houston Acros of the WHA. 
MARTY and MARK HOWE, sons of retired NHL 
great GORDIE HOWE, who is also negotiating for 
a play ing spot with the Aeros himself (pave 59). 
SIGNED: To a two-year contract with the San Di- 
ego Chargers rcportcdlv bringing him $500,000, 
JOHN UNITAS. 40. former star quarterback for 
the Baltimore Colts. 

SOLD: Pending the approval of other ABA own- 
ers. the MEMPHIS TAMS, by Charles O. Finlev. 
to a group of Providence. R.l. businessmen for a 
reported 51.8 million. 

TRADED: After 1 1 NEL seasons and five months 
of negotiations. Quarterback ROMAN GABRIEL. 
32, front the Los Angeles Rums to the Philadelphia 
Eagles, for two players and three high draft choic- 
es. Gabriel had his worst season last year since he 
became a regular in 1966. finishing 17th among the 
league's 27 ranking passers. 


CREDITS 

5 Robert W.Toylou 16, 17 — N*il Ic’loi. Jerry Coo*e; 
19 Neil teilc:; 20 Fred Koolor -Bluet Slor. 36, 37 
John lacon-: 48- -Jerry CoblucF 59 lo t Wilt; 65 
Rirh riortvon; 70, 71 -lone Sleworl.- 72. 73 Jer-, 
Coblucr: 83 Jefl Johnson, Arroon G. Hotsion-Hor'lord 
Covrant, 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



RON KLAWITTER, a se- 
nior defenseman at 
Wittenberg University 
in Springfield. Ohio, be- 
came a two-sport All- 
America this year as he 
led his lacrosse team to 
a 7-3 record, its best 
mark ever. Last fall he 
made All-America as a 
linebacker for Witten- 
berg’s football team. 


MIKE FLANAf AN. a 

sophomore pitcl er at 
the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, hurled a 
one-hitter, a pair of 
two-hitlers, and a ihrcc- 
hit game in compiling a 
9-1 record this season. 
An outfielder when not 
pitching, he hit .338 in 
26 games, as U. Mass, 
finished 21-9-1. 



FRAN SICHTING, I 9. of 

Southwestern Oregon 
Community College, 
was a regular scorer in 
track meets for the 
men's team. Her best 
times this season were 
10.3 in the 100 and 23.2 
in the 220. She broke 
Wilma Rudolph's Cal- 
ifornia Relays 100 rec- 
ord with a 10.5. 


PABLO FRANCO, a SC- 

nior at Hartford 
(Conn.) Public High, set 
two meet records in an 
area track event: his 9.4 
in the 100 was one-ten th 
of a second off the na- 
tional prep record. He 
won the 220 in 21.2 af- 
ter earlier in the season 
equaling (he national 
mark with a 20.9. 



KEN CARNINE, 65. a 

Sacramento school ad- 
ministrator. broke four 
65-69 age-group track 
records in two meets. 
He turned in times of 
12.3 for the 100-yard 
dash. 30 seconds flat for 
the 220. threw the one- 
kilo discus 138' and 
tossed the high school 
weight discus 108' I". 


sarah singer, a ju- 
nior at Union-Endicott 
(N.Y.) High School, 
swept five events to win 
the Section IV State 
Public High School 
Gymnastics champion- 
ship. She set meet rec- 
ords in all the ev ents but 
floor exercise, leading 
her team to a 12-0 rec- 
ord for the season. 
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THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT-8 

( It put the class in classic) 



The Car: 
the 1929 Stutz 
Four-Passenger 
Speedster with 115 hp. 
engine and racer-styled 
coachwork by 
Le Baron. 


walker’s deluxe 

That elegant straight -8 


The Whiskey: 
the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker himself. 

Aged 8 years 
in the oak, 
it puts the 
class in classic. 


'' flat f; 


©1972 HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS INC. PEORlA. ILL. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 06 PROOF 



Good news 
who take their 


Introducing the 
“No Unhappy Vacations Plan’’ 

From Ford and its insurance subsidiary, 

The American Road Insurance Company. 


Any car can give you unexpected 
trouble on vacation. But if you own 
a Ford, Mercury or Lincoln, there’s 
a Plan to help see you through it. 
It's for those of you w ho Jive in the 
Greater Chicago area i Illinois and 
Indiana residents only). There are 
two parts to the Plan. 


Here’s the insurance part 
from The American Road 
Insurance Company. 


Money hack on repair hills if your 
car breaks down. If you're driving 
on vacation anywhere in the United 
Slates, Canada or Mexico, and your 
car breaks down in normal service 
due to mechanical failure. leaving 
it inoperable or illegal to drive, 
the Plan can help. 

Ford’s insurance subsidiary. The 
American Road Insurance Com- 
pany. offers a policy which will re- 
imburse you for 75% (with a maxi- 





mum of $225) of repair bills from 
51 to 5300. The company will do 
its darndest to have your money 
to you within 21 days of receiving 
your paid receipts. 

Money hack on non-repair hills, 
too. If your cai lcavcsyou slrunUed. 
you’ll also he reimbursed for rea- 
sonable expenses for food, motel, 
car rental, towing and road service 
used for the benefit of the ear 
owner and members of his house- 
hold traveling in the ear. 

The policy provides for 75% re- 
imbursement (w'ith a maximum of 
S225) of these kinds of unexpected 


expenses on bills up to $300 caused 
by vehicle breakdown in normal 
service or because of a collision. 
You get 30-day coverage. The pol- 
icy covers you on vacation for any 
30 days between May 15 and Sep- 
tember 30. 1973. You can choose 
any 30 consecutive days or two dif- 
ferent 15-day periods. 

It’s quite a value at 515. Particu- 
larly. since the Plan includes vehicle 
repair and personal inconvenience 
protection which, as far as we 
know, you just can’t get anywhere 
else. This coverage is underw ritten 
by The American Road Insurance 
Company and isn’t reinsured by 
Ford Motor Company. 


Here’s the second part of 
the Plan from Ford. 


Some useful extras. When you buy 
the insurance policy, you’ll also 
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for families _ 
car on vacation. 


receive from Ford: the 248-page 
Ford Vacation Guide covering 61 
of the most popular vacation areas 
in the United States, an up-to-date 
Rand McNally Road Atlas in a 
good-looking vinyl case and a prac- 
tical vinv i tote ba n. These travel 
accessories should make it easier 
for you to have a happy vacation. 

Its easy to enroll. First, you have 
to own a 1968 or newer Ford. Mer- 
cury or Lincoln car or Ford light 
truck in reasonably good operating 
condition. 

Just drive it into a participating 
Greater Chicago Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury dealership, and pick up 
an enrollment form in either the 
sales or service area. You mail the 
form in with S15. That's all there is 
to it. 

If you want more information, 
there's a brochure available at these 
dealerships. 


The “No Unhappy 
Vacations Plam’ 

It’s another step toward our goal: 
No unhappy owners. 


Results to date are encouraging. 

On September 13, 1972, Ford Motor 


Company and over 6,000 Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers com- 
mitted themselves to this “No 
Unhappy Owners'* goal. 

These dealers have been asking 
their customers to grade their 
service on a report card. So far 

583.000 cards have been returned. 
And 95% say that the owners are 
satisfied with the service work 
done on their cars. That's real 
progress. We're working on that 
other 5%. 

Another good sign. Our car own- 
ers are taking us up on the invita- 
tion to see their dealer if they're 
unhappy with their Ford, Mercury 
or Lincoln. 

A service quality guarantee. Over 

6.000 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers guarantee their service 
work for 90 days or 4,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. If their re- 
pair or replacement fails in normal 
service within that period, they'll 
fix it free. Farts and labor. This 
service quality guarantee is in ad- 
dition to the new car and light 
truck warranty. 

You can charge repairs on 5 major 
credit cards. We know that you 
don't want to use up your traveling 
money for unexpected repairs. 
Most of these Ford and Lincoln- 


Mercury dealers nationwide will 
accept your Master Charge, Bank- 
Americard. American Express, 
Carte Blanche or Diners Club 
credit cards. For repairs, car ren- 
tal, whatever. 

Atoll-free service information line. 

It's a new 24-hour service to help 
you while you're on the road. You 
can get information about the near- 
est Ford or Lincoln-Mercury deal- 
ership. in most areas where to go for 
towing if you're too far from a deal- 
er. even where to stay in an emer- 
gency. Simply call 800-648-4848. 

If you're one of our car owners, all 

o f this is somethin^ to think about. 

If you're not, it's really something 
to think about. 

Our goal: 

No unhappy owners. 



...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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“Continental Bank understands 
the meaning of expansion 
the way a growth-minded businessman 
wants it understood!’ 


“I like to do business on a person to 
person level. I want to be able to com- 
municate with the person across the desk 
from me. There's a reserve among bank- 
ers. I’m not saying it’s wrong, but for me 
personally, I want to do business with 
somebody who is sensitive to my needs 
and is interested in what I want to 
accomplish. 

“I found that kind of banker when I 
met Phil Lcwin, and once again later 
when I met Fred Florjancic, both of 
Continental Bank’s Commercial Bank- 
ing Department. It’s unusual to meet a 
banker who talks with you just like one 
businessman to another.” The speaker: 
Stanley Nathanson, President, Republic 
Lumber Company. 


“First time Phil and I met I was sur- 
prised how well we related to each other. 
Here was somebody who understood me 
and my business. He wanted to help. 
Second time we met, I let him. Conti- 
nental Bank and Republic Lumber have 
been together ever since. 

“When we were in the process of ex- 
panding, we sat down together with the 
people at Continental and mapped out 
a strategy. A detailed plan for successful 
growth. Since then we have been able to 
open and operate profitably two addi- 
tional major retail outlets in the home 
improvement field. 

“If I had to advise another business- 
man on choosing a bank, I’d tell him to 
pick one that understood the meaning of 


‘expansion’ the way a growth-minded 
businessman wants it understood. Then 
I'd tell him to pick Continental Bank.” 

If you are interested in the kind of 
banking relationship that Mr. Nathan- 
son describes, call Phil Lewin, Vice 
President, business development spe- 
cialist at 312-828-3727. He’ll show you 
what Continental Bank can do for a bus- 
iness like yours. 



CONTINENTAL BANK 

CONUNtNUl ILLINOIS NATIONAI SANK ADO 1RUS! COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Z31 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60693 



Starting in 1949 with a small lumberyard in northwest Chi- 
cago, Republic Lumber later began building garages. Since 
,1963 the company has opened three major building materi- 
als department stores called Home Centers and expanded 
! its operations to include the installation of central air condi- 
tioning, kitchens, baths, fencing— virtually everything that 
concerns the improvement of the home. 
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19!&u the readers take over 


WOOD WORK 

Sirs: 

That was good timing, featuring Wilbur 
Wood in the lead story ( Wilbur's Kiutekler 
Is Alive and Swell) and on the cover of your 
June 4 issue just as he completed his mini- 
iron-man feat of winning two games on Me- 
morial Day. Woody is the most valuable 
pitcher in baseball. He can pitch twice a week 
all season long. 

Behind Woody's flutter ball and the boom- 
ing bats of Dick Allen. Bill Melton (the best 
third baseman in the majors) and Carlos 
May. the Sox look like the best in the strong 
American League West. Sox fans feel that 
this team is a good bet to be home free in 
'73. 

Bill Birk 

Tinlcy Park, III. 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimrite’s story dealing with the "tan- 
talizing, hypnotizing, untouchable” knuck- 
Icball was highly informative. As was point- 
ed out, when Wilbur Wood's pitch is working 
he is unbeatable. However, pitching against 
the Milwaukee Brewers on June I Wood was 
rocked for 1 1 hits and five earned runs in 
just five innings. This shows that when the 
knucklcball is not doing its stuff, the batters 
can get good "Wood" on the ball. 

Richard J. Ricci 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

My thanks to Ron Fimrite. In my opin- 
ion, there is no other pitcher who so con- 
sistently displays such brilliance, radiance 
and precision as Wilbur Wood does on the 
mound. He is no doubt the most fascinat- 
ing, most effective pitcher in the game today. 

Lisa Castagna 

Kings Park, N.Y. 

CALIFORNIA'S GAME 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your article on the NCAA 
volleyball finals ( Ringing Bells and Spiking 
Dreams, June 4). It is through exposure like 
this that interest can be cultivated on a na- 
tional level. It can only help, come Olym- 
pics time, for more people to be aware of, 
and to be playing, volleyball. The United 
States will become more representative on a 
world scale. 

You didn't mention that four of San Di- 
ego's six starters played together in their 
younger days at Palisades High School. M ilo 
Bekins, Chris Marlowe, Randy Stevenson 
and Wavnc Graccy were all on the first high 
school team ever to compete in the AAU na- 
tionals. 

Also, as a result of their recent successes, 
Duncan McFarland, Randy Stevenson and 


Chris Marlowe have been named to the all- 
tournament volleyball team for 1973. 

Richard Hirsch 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

With one exception I thoroughly enjoyed 
Barry McDermott's coverage of the NCAA 
volleyball finals. Unfortunately, his com- 
ments about the Army team faring badly 
because of class and transportation difficul- 
ties could be somewhat misleading for read- 
ers who are not aware that Army playing 
San Diego State in volleyball is somewhat 
comparable to a focal high school team play- 
ing the Knicks in basketball. 

It's the same game but the skill levels are 
miles apart, and while 1 certainly applaud 
the Cadets and their sponsors for their par- 
ticipation, Eastern collegiate volleyball is not 
now and never will be in the same league 
with the California colleges — unless (and this 
is extremely remote) Eastern athletic direc- 
tors realize that this inexpensive, competi- 
tive, skillful international sport should be 
established on a par with other sports. 

Bob O'Neal 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

After reading your article I could not help 
but feel slighted. For three pages Barry Mc- 
Dermott wrote about nothing but the men's 
NCAA volleyball championships. Compare 
this coverage to that given the women's 
AIAW national volleyball championships. 
Wc never even got mentioned in your mag- 
azine, so I would like to inform you of the 
outcome. The tournament was held at Brig- 
ham Young University in January. The fa- 
vored team was Long Beach State (Yes. Long 
Beach also has a women's team). Our team 
played the entire season undefeated and won 
the national tournament without losing a sin- 
gle game, stretching its record to 31 match 
victories against no defeats. 

I may be a biased reader, but I think that 
any team that wins 31 games in a row en 
route to a national title deserves some 
recognition, whether it is a men's or a wom- 
en's team. 

Jf.aninf. Prindi f. 

Member, 1973 Long Beach State 
Volleyball Team 
Downey, Calif. 

ANOTHER KIND OF BIGOTRY (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

If a finger of blame must be pointed at any- 
one for the lack of women's varsity athletic 
competition (Women in Sport, May 28 el 
seq.), let it be pointed at the gals who for at 
least the past 25 years have dictated that such 
competition was taboo for their sex. Play 


days, mixers, informal competition have 
been the order of the day for our girls. Se- 
rious competition and varsity teams have not 
been acceptable to the women in charge of 
physical education. The stress of competition 
simply was not good for that "other half" 
of our student bodies. 

Finally things are beginning to change, 
and with that change must come money, ex- 
panded facilities, etc. But they might not 
come in the hurry that the new-brecd wom- 
en directors want, for one cannot brush aside 
25 years of negative thinking just like that. 

I personally never have heard a boys’ 
coach indicate a negative feeling concerning 
girls' varsity activities. Wc just never undei- 
stood why they didn't have such a program. 
But I have heard words and words and read 
page after page from the women themselves 
as to why such activities should be eliminat- 
ed from a girls' program. Women have been 
getting a raw deal from the women. 

FRF.D HblNLEN 

Coach 

Varsity Basketball and Baseball 

Shaker Heights High School 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the excellent article on 
women's sports. It is about time. Speaking 
as a girls' high school basketball coach. I can 
give you some supporting facts for your re- 
search. Our girls' varsity basketball team can 
use either of our two high school gyms — as 
long as the boys' varsi ty, jun ior varsity, fresh- 
man and seventh- and eighth-grade basket- 
ball teams and boys' varsity, junior varsity 
and freshman wrestling teams arc finished 
using them (/.<•., at delightful times like 8 a.m. 
Saturday or on Sunday afternoon). Wc can 
also use the grade school gym (lower bas- 
kets > if we want to — but, of course, only after 
the boys' fifth- and sixth-grade teams are 
done with it. Need 1 say more? Please con- 
tinue to support women's athletics. 

Marylyn Stroup 

Verona, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on giving recognition to 
Iowa's Wayne Cooley in your articles. Nev- 
er has one man done so much for so many 
girls. Cooley and the Iowa Girls' High 
School Athletic Union are blazing a trail in 
wholesome athletic participation for women. 
Here's hoping that 49 more states will gel 
the message. 

Hari tv Redin 

Plainvicw, Texas 
Sirs: 

The entire women vs. men thing has been 
blown out of proportion. Let them compete! 

continued 



Bill Notman, Boston. Mass. 30 years old. Financial planner. Bought Century Regal. Buick's top intermediate. 


After 10 years of owning foreign cars, Bill Notman suddenly 
bought a Buick. There must be a reason. 


For Biff Notman, a car has to 
be just three things. 

Refined. 

Well built. 

And fun to drive. 

Tough list to fill. 

Which prompted Bill to buy his 
first foreign car 10 years ago. 

And why, a few months ago, 
he bought his first Buick. 

A Century Regal. 


According to Bill, “I drove it; 
I liked it; I bought it." 

The reason it appealed is 
simple. Buick Century is some- 
thing of a paradox. 

In one respect, Century’s a 
roomy, comfortable American 
car. Quiet. Nicely finished. A real 
Buick. 

In another respect, it’s flat- 
cornering, smooth-handling — a 


personal kind of car. 

And if you like, you can 
heighten the effect with extras 
like steel-belted radial tires, sport 
wheels— even the big 455 engine, 
which Bill’s car has. 

Check out a Buick 
Century. You’ll find, as n 
Bill Notman attests, 

"Pricewise, it's pretty 
darned competitive." 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 






Par 4...427 Yards. 


be there in two with 
a set of all new 
MacGregor Tourneys. 


MacGregor Tourneys...f irst with a wider 
sweetspot in both woods and irons. 


Three things happen to a ball hit 
on the sweetspot. It flies right where 
it’s aimed; it has backspin and loft; 
it goes a long way. You can feel 
the entire club working with you 
to produce a long, accurate, 
controlled shot. 

Tourney. The sweet set. 
Tourney is more than just another 
set of clubs. Tourney is the first 
matched set of woods and irons 
with a wider sweetspot designed 
into every club. 

In each new Tourney wood and 
iron, the club head has been 
completely redesigned and 
precisely balanced by scientifically 
positioning weight in the critical 
'heel and toe areas. This unique 
concept of weight distribution 
extends the sweetspot across the 
entire face of every club and has a 



SWEETSPOT COMPARISON 
Dotted area shows conventional 
sweetspot. Shaded area shows 
new Tourney sweetspot. 


stabilizing effect on the club head, 
holding it square even on shots hit 
off center. Tourney makes it easy 
to hit the sweetspot and achieve 
the feel of total ball control. 
Sweetspot plus. 

Tourney's new head design also 
concentrates weight towards the 
sole of the iron. This, combined 
with Tourney's new sole configura- 
tion reduces "turf drag," helps get 
the ball up faster, and causes the 
ball to actually lly higher with 
more backspin. In effect, the 
sweetspot has not only been 
widened ... but lowered too! This 
results in shots that easily clear 
sand and water to land softly and 
hold the green. 



TRAJECTORY COMPARISON 

Less hosel. Less distraction. 

Tourney irons present a clean, 
flowing line from grip to club head 
In the address position, the golfer 
sees only what he should see . . . 
the ball. 


TOURNEY BY 

'ftfacGnwot 

THE GREATEST NAME WIN GOLF ^ 

BRUNSWICK CORPORATION • DEPARTMENT P959 ^ 
1-75 AT JIMSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO 45215 
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NEW PRO-PEL SHAFT 

I'll 
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CONVENTIONAL SHAFT 









SHAFT FLEX COMPARISON 

New club. New shaft. 

Tourney’s new Pro-Pel lightweight 
steel shaft concentrates the flex 
toward the club head. This creates 
a tremendous release of energy as 
the club strikes the ball. The result 
is faster club head speed at impact 
producing greater distance. 


Forgings for a reason. 

Professional 
golfers know 
that the longer 
the ball 
remains on thi 
club face at 
impact, the 
more feel and control they have 
and the more ball compression 
they achieve. Forgings keep the 
ball on the club face longer, 
maximizing control, accuracy and 
distance. Forgings for a reason . . . 
feel and performance. 



Tourney ... a perfectly matched 
set of woods and irons created to 
dramatically improve your game. 


Don't take our word for it. Swing a 
set of Tourneys at your Pro 
Shop. We think you'd 
rather play Tourneys 






than be playing against 


them. Sold only through 
Professional Golf Shops. 


19TH HOLE continued 



friendship and 
adventure for just 

$ 10.95 


Here is your chance for a real watch bar- 
gain. Our Swiss made HAVERWATCH is of 
superb design, has brushed steel case, 
stainless back, is anti-magnetic, has an 
extra fancy dial with sweep second hand, 
calendar (with magnifier) and even features 
a strategically placed jewel! But that isn't 
all. With the HAVERWATCH you will also 
receive our colorful 64-page Catalog. PLUS 
a S2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, which you may 
apply to your first purchase. Once you are 
our customer and friend, you'll receive 
every month delightful and amazing offers 
of outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: you may return it in two 
weeks for full refund if not delighted (and 
still remain our friend). And it is guaran- 
teed one year for manufacturer’s defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, only 
charge for postage and handling). Haver- 
watch comes in a man's and petite lady's 
version -so take your pick or order the 
pair for extra savings. 

Simply clip this ad. mark your choice, jot 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add Si .00 postage and insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif, deliv- 
ery. Or if you prefer give us your BA or 
MC ", expiration date and your signature. 
Whichever you prefer, we'll send HAVER- 
WATCH right out to you. 

Please send me: 

□ Man's HAVERWATCH @ S10.95 

□ Lady's HAVERWATCH @ S10.95 

□ "His and Hers "HAVERWATCHES @ S19.95 
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Itaverhill's 


Washington St. Sar 


And when it is all over ask the embarrassed 
IO-year-old why he quit. When he says it was 
because Judy was better than he was, think 
about it! A potential 30-game winner quits 
20 years too soon while J udy goes on to make 
a fine housewife. Is it really worth it? 

Rick W. Lawson 
Seymour Johnson AF-’B, N.C. 

Sirs: 

I must congratulate you on the article. It 
especially struck home for me since I have a 
15-ycar-old sister who is an excellent athlete 
(baseball, basketball, football), yet is con- 
stantly being urged by family and friends to 
pursue more "feminine" pastimes. The fact 
that foreign women athletes consistently ex- 
cel over our own is a sorry demonstration 
of the inadequacies of the sports training for 
women in this country . Perhaps some of the 
authorities who feel that girls don't need the 
"kind of character" that athletics builds in 
boys will eventually realize that organized 
sports, for both sexes, is just what we flabby 
Americans need. 

Lynne T. Bourjaily 

Miami 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your article. Through ath- 
letics — particularly team sports— one expe- 
riences the joy of real teamwork: mutual 
dependence and cooperation in order to 
achieve a goal. And for girls as well as boys, 
athletics build deep, honest relationships 
with members of the same sex. Sexual ste- 
reotypes aside, everyone should be allowed 
that experience. 

Margot Connor 

Scranton. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Bravo! Your article is a long-awaited ac- 
knowledgment of the problem. But beyond 
the disparities in finances and physical ed- 
ucation curricula offered for women and 
those offered for men. observe the woman 
who. as a college graduate now living in an 
"average" community, tries to find a place 
to play those sports she enjoyed in college 
(even though the choice was limited). A few 
months ago I was one of two women in the 
progressive metropolis of Atlanta trying to 
find a court on which to play paddleball. 
None of the local Y's allowed women on 
their courts, nor did the community club cen- 
ters. Indeed, the only place we two women 
(and Gentiles at that) were allowed to play 
was at the Atlanta Jewish Community Cen- 
ter. Wherein does discrimination really lie? 

Kathy West 

Chattanooga 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your article Sport is 
Unfair to Women. Now I would like to sec 
an article about the discrimination against 


male cheerleaders, which even Sports Il- 
lustrated is guilty of. In your report of this 
year's NIT basketball finals ( Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Tech? April 2) you said, "Tech 
did have great cheerleaders ... all of them 
bearing some resemblance to Raquel 
Welch." I am a VPI cheerleader and have 
yet to be confused with Ms. Welch. 

Paul R. Scott 

Blacksburg, Va. 

PREACHER HITS BACK 

Sirs: 

I read with much interest your article 
about Jerry Clowcr ( Knock 'ini oat, Jay-ree ! 
April 30), and his candid account of our per- 
sonal encounter in the 1949 Baylor-Missis- 
sippi State game where he indeed learned that 
the "meek inherit the earth.” Although 1 
cannot attest to the veracity of everything 
Jerry says about the game, I can't deny all 
of it cither. However, here is my side of the 
story and I'll stick with it. 

Jerry hit me first and busted my lower lip 
wide open (1949, you know, was way back 
when the only linemen who wore face guards 
were those who already had a broken nose). 
Well, I guess I kmda lost my temper and clob- 
bered him— but after all, even SI would have 
lost its temper, too, if it was going to have 
to preach to a little country congregation the 
next morning with a busted lower lip with 
nine stitches in it! 

Ray V. Mayfield Jr. 

Houston 

SECRET OF COZUMEL 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Coles Phini/y's article on Co- 
zumel ( Being Eaten Alive by Sailfish) in your 
April 23 issue. Since then I have visited the 
island for a few days and I certainly agree 
that it is a delightfully crazy spot. 

Being a bird watcher of long standing. I 
was impressed with Phinizy's comments con- 
cerning the strange behavior on Cozumel of 
the boat-tailed gracklc (not one of our fa- 
vorite birds on the Texas coast ). Indeed they 
sing more sweetly on Cozumel (not so rau- 
cous), and their actions are completely care- 
free. I discovered the reason for this when I 
was on the beach in front of our hotel short- 
ly after daw-n one morning. I noted several 
green coconut halves in the sand, overnight 
remnants of the locally popular Coco Loco 
drink, which contains coconut milk mixed 
with rum, gin or vodka. The gracklcs were 
busily dipping their beaks into the Coco 
Loco dregs, and then lifting their heads to 
greet the new day. 

J. W. Hoovf.r 

Houston 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Menthol or Regular 





Soft Whiskey belongs to the most exclusive 
club in the world. It has a membership of one. 
Calvert Extra.The Soft Whiskey. 
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